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TELEVISION . 


AS A PUBLIC RELATIONS TOOL 


By C. J. DURBAN 


Assistant Director of Advertising, United States Rubber Company, New York City 


HE SUBJECT OF TELEVISION as a pub- 

lic relations tool is a big order, deal- 
ing as it does with a medium which, as 
such, is only in the first stages of develop- 
ment. 

Electronically and technically, tele- 
vision is in good hands, with many who 
might justifiably come before you as 
qualified experts. 

In the field of programming, and par- 
ticularly in advertising and public rela- 





The United States Rubber Company 
became interested in television back in 
1942 when it sponsored two programs 
purely for their public relations value. 
In 1944, the company’s top managemest 
instructed T. H. Young, Central Advex 
tising Director, to enter television ac- 
tively, to explore its advertising and 





public relations possibilities, and to learn 
how to use the medium. 

The television job was given to C. J. 
Durban along with his other duties as 
co-ordinator of advertising of the many 
U. S. Rubber Company divisions and 
custodian of policy and budget. What 
Mr. Durban has set down in the accom- 
panying article is authoritative—based 
on his several years experience with this 
new tool. His conclusions and observa- 
tions were presented to the 4th National 
Conference of Public Relations Execu- 
tives in New York recently and are re- 
produced here with Mr. Durban’s per- 
mission. 











tions, not nearly so much progress has 
been made. I doubt if there are any quali- 
fied to write as “experts” in this regard. 
Certainly I am not—but rather I believe 
I am representative of a small but rapidly 
growing group who are in television as 
students—or laboratory research men, if 
you prefer—hoping with time and expe- 
rience to be able to make effective use of 
what we believe to be a potentially valu- 
able medium. 

Perhaps as a preface I should give some 
background facts. A good beginning 
might be to present a list of names of na- 
tional advertisers—names made familiar 
to the nation through other media—who 
are now in television on a regular basis, 
wi:h programs appearing every week at a 
rey lar hour on one or more television 
st riions! 

‘Atlantic Refining Company 

B. T. Babbitt Co. Inc. (Bab-O) 

Benrus Watch Co. 

Borden Co. 

Botany Worsted Mills 

Bristol-Myers Co. (Ipana & Vitalis) 

Bulova Watch Co. 

Chevrolet 

Commonwealth Edison 

Elgin Watch Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 











Ford Motor Co. 

General Mills 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Gruen Watch Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Johnson & Johnson 

Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. 

R.H. Macy & Co. 

Marshall Field & Co. 

R.C.A. Victor 

Sears Roebuck & Co. 

Standard Brands (Chase & Sanborn) 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

United States Rubber Co. 

Waltham Watch Co. 

This list comprises only advertisers in 
New York and Chicago. I don’t happen 
to have a list of those who are in the 
Pacific Coast. The operating television 
sets today are mostly in New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Schenectady, Phila- 
delphia and Washington, with by far the 
greatest number in the New York area. 
The sets in this area, as of December 7, 
1941, totalled 5,000. No more were made 
until the fall of 1946 which saw 3,000 
more sets going into use. In the month of 
January, this vear, 2,000 sets were de- 
livered in the New York area by RCA 
alone. I don’t have the figures on the 
other producers. We can, therefore, with 
conservatism, say that as of the moment 
there are 10,000 sets in use in the New 
York area. 


Audience From 57 to 100 Thousand 


We can also, with conservatism, say 
there are five viewers a set. As a matter of 
fact, about 200 sets of the large size are in 
hospitals, bars, hotels and other institu- 
tions, with an average of 15 viewers per 
set. But let’s skip that and say five per 
set which means the New York audience, 
on a most conservative basis, is 50,000 
people. If we add Philadelphia, which is 
connected to New York by coaxial cable 
for many programs, with about 1,500 
sets, and Washington, on the same basis 





with only 25 sets, we havea total audience 
for the outstanding programs as of now 
of about 57,000 persons. When special 
events come up, such as the Louis-Maur. 
iello fight or the Army-Notre Dame game. 
that audience will plus up to 100,000 or 
better. 


Five Program Types 


What kind of television programs are 
now appearing? There are about five 
main types. First, in general interest, are 
the sports programs: fights, basketball 
football, etc—in which the sponsor usv- 
ally merely presents the event and not 
too much thought or effort goes into the 
commercial. Second, the variety show, 
which probably includes specialty danc- 
ers, juggling, bicycle riding, etc., corres- 
ponding very losely to old-time vaude- 
ville. Third, audience participation— 
very similar to the type of show now on 
radio, but this time making it possible for 
the audience to see the participants. It is 
a little hampered in most studios because 
they cannot have the size audience that 
is possible for radio, but it is still popular 
Fourth, dramatic sketches—these are all 
live or a combination of live and film. 
They, too, are usually on the order of the 
vaudeville tvpe of sketch, limited by time 
and the fact that within the usual limita- 
tion there can only be one stage setting. 
Fifth, motion pictures, such as travel- 
ogues or informational type pictures such 
as put out by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Army, the Navy, etc. There 
are other programs but mostly they are 
variations on the five main types de- 
scribed. 

Yes, television, to a degree, has arrived 
and is operating. It has a fascinated fol- 
lowing. By far the biggest factor in the 
sale of sets is that of the sets already in 
use. As an individual comes upon a neigh- 
bor who has a set and spends a delightful 
evening, he goes home convinced he must 
have one and promptly orders it. 

There is a controversy about color 
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yersus black and white which I will not 
go into. It is complicated and personally 
[ believe will not work out to interrupt 
the progress of television, but rather 
otherwise. Other related facts—at the 
close of 1946 there were: 38 commercial 
television stations in operation, or li- 
censed: 41 applications pending; 40 
cities and 25 states affected; 85 receiver 
manufacturers; prices of sets $175 to 
$2,400; 43.5 per cent of U. S. families 
expecting to buy sets within 3 vears. 
Now here we have a new medium with 
at least a sizeable number of distinguished 
national advertisers in the field and with 
more coming so rapidly that a contest for 
time already has become important. Tele- 
vision is much more costly than radio or 
magazines for a given program or per 
listener or looker. As time goes on and 
networks become possible, it will become 
even more expensive, yet basically—in 
my own humble opinion—it is potentially 
the most effective advertising medium we 
have ever had because vou can show and 
visually demonstrate your products. 


Getting Started in Television 


As an advertising man and at heart 
fundamentally (I hope) a salesman, I am 
going to have to agree at the beginning 
that all advertising and selling is a form 
of public relations. If it isn’t good public 
relations, it is liable to be bad advertising 
or bad selling. So I am greatly interested 
in looking at television as a public rela- 
tions tool. Possibly the best way to get 
into the subject is to go back a few years 
and relate the experience of my own com- 
pany in television. 

While we had run television programs 
as early as 1942 experimentally, it was 
not until 1945 that we went into it on a 
consistent and regular basis, for very def- 
inite reasons. Here let me pay tribute to 
the top management of United States 
Rubber Company. It was their farsight- 
edness, their sound judgment, that took 
us into television—for they were among 
the very first to see the potentiality of 
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this new medium for the future and de- 
manded that we in advertising and public 
relations go in while it was yet young and 
undeveloped so that we as a company 
could grow with it and contribute to it. 

Those were the injunctions laid upon 
us at the very beginning—it is the basis 
of our television operations today. 

Certainly they thought of television as 
an advertising medium, but just as cer- 
tainly public relations was also in their 
minds. As a matter of fact, there was 
some benefit in the bare fact of being in a 
new medium at the start—a factor I am 
sure you will recognize. Given the assign- 
ment of handling the company’s televis- 
ion experiments—an assignment which I 
still have—I started early in 1945 to get a 
few answers. As we stand now, in 1947, 
I think that is all I can claim to have got- 
ten—a few answers. There is probably 
no mistake that has ever been made or 
will be made in television that I can’t 
claim to have made it first but that was 
expected—and it’s a good way to learn. 

Here I will have to make an honest ad- 
mission! In the beginning we went at 
television more or less as technicians 
might. We were interested in how to use 
the apparatus and what happened when 
you did—what you could do and not do, 
etc. Of course, shot through all this, was 
the normal objective of entertaining or at 
least interesting the public who looked at 
the results at home. 


It Paid Off Public Relations-wise 


But even though public relations con- 
siderations were of necessity secondary at 
the outset, I am glad to be able to tell you 
that in 1946 we believe television paid off 
for U. S. Rubber on the basis of public 
relations alone. Let me try to explain. We 
have a current program on WABD— 
DuMont, known as “Serving Through 
Science.” In it, we use films of Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, carefully selected edu- 
cational subjects which are as nearly as 
possible in terms of every-day living, with 
a consultant scientist to introduce and 
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elaborate. The Federal Communications 
Commission has told us it is the best edu- 
cational program on the air. That might 
or might not be important. 

But good public relations values have 
accrued through the distinguished visi- 
tors it brought to our studios, men inter- 
ested in better educational methods— 
those anxious to see information on 
science more widely understood, etc.; 
others, such as the New York Film Coun- 
cil who came to the studio in a group, in- 
terested in this new use of educational 
films. It became necessary to have a 
Guest Relations Department connected 
with our television work. But this more 
or less standardized program is only part 
of our efforts. Another phase has been the 
filming or direct televising of current 
events in cooperation with or in the in- 
terest of an industry or an important unit 
of an industry. As an example, we filmed 
the Golden Jubilee at Detroit, which was 
the 50th anniversary of the automobile 
industry. We televised it, but much more 
important, we used the films throughout 
the country to draw together and give 
firm ground for warm relations between 
our tire dealers and automotive dealers. 


In Customer Relations 


Another adventure in this direction 
was the filming of the National Air Races 
at Cleveland, and the use of the film after 
television with airlines and plane manu- 
facturers—which together constitute our 
biggest market for aviation products—to 
cement more friendly and more under- 
standing relations between them and our- 
selves. There have been others—the Min- 
neapolis Aquatennial, Tam O’Shanter 
Golf Tournament, the televising of the 
Stork Club on New Year’s Eve, and our 
projected handling of the Soap Box Derby 
at Akron. 

I am only trying to indicate here what 
can be done through television effort be- 
tween a corporation and its customers, as 
well as with the public at large. We have 
had cooperative programs with the oil 





industry, with aviation, and with seed 
growers—important to us through oy 
agricultural chemical line. Our most re. 
cent experiment took television to church, 
On Christmas Eve last, for the first time 
in television, we brought to the viewers 
the Christmas Eve ceremonies from Grace 
Church, New York. 

At the same time we ran a film we had 
made for an entirely different purpose, 
but basically designed to sell the Ameri- 
can home as an institution. When it was 
finished, the DuMont studio asked us to 
please make this Grace Church ceremony 
and the film, as it was without any 
change, a standard Christmas Eve fea- 
ture—something on the order of Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol with Lionel Barrymore, 
which has become a fixture in radio. 
Something more came of it. Officials of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church turned 
aside offers of television and newsreel 
pools, and asked United States Rubber 
and only United States Rubber to tele- 
vise the seating of the new presiding 
Bishop Sherrill in the very impressive 
ceremonies in the Washington Cathedral 
on January 14, 1947—a program which 
received wide attention. 

We thought this was rather important 
because I think as public relations people 
you know the value of such work with 
certain groups, including school teachers 
and ministers, among others. We believe 
that these two telecasts, operating as they 
did for the benefit of United States Rub- 
ber, have still done a job for business as 
a whole and that the entire result was 
good public relations in the very highest 
sense. 


Requires Great Tact and Judgment 


We are more than ever convinced that 
good public relations potentialities are 
inherently a part of television and so, ob- 
viously, are bad public relations possibili- 
ties. It’s a medium that goes to the entire 
family in their home. You see as well as 
hear. We believe its use requires more 

(Please turn to page 11) 
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HOW TO CONDUCT 
BRANCH PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By V. RAY LEWIS 


Director of Public Relations, Foster and Kleiser Company, San Francisco 


HE OPERATION of a comprehensive 
T public relations program for a large 
corporation, involving all its branches or 
divisions in several states, presents one of 
the most interesting and challenging as- 
signments in the profession. Operating 
problems require the utmost intelligence, 
tact, judgment, understanding, and pa- 
tience of the director. To be successful, 
he must be able to work closely with a 
large number of capable people who are 
concerned with pressing problems of their 
own particular branches or divisions, and 
he must provide real leadership in the 
program for his staff of branch public re- 
lations representatives. In the following 
pages I intend to discuss a few of the 
basic problems inherent in this type of 
operation, and the fundamental elements 
with which such a director must deal. 

So that we may more clearly view the 
situation, I should point out first of all 
that there are two basic methods of oper- 
ating such a program. A company public 
relations director may confine his activi- 
ties to the function of counseling top 
management, in which event he leaves the 
actual responsibility for making his pro- 
gram work on the already busy shoulders 
of the branch or division managers; or he 
may perform this advisory function and 
himself take on the full responsibility of 
making his program work. In the former 
case, the individual directs a small staff 
in the general office and spends most of 
his time there formulating broad policies 
and long-range programs. He attends 
meetings of the Executive Committee, 
frequently travels to conventions and as- 
sociation meetings, and upon request 
occasionally meets with branch manage- 
ment to discuss the overall aspects of 


some immediate branch problem. 

In the larger responsibility, the direc- 
tor performs the general office duties 
mentioned above and also spends much of 
his time directing and working closely 
with his branch representatives in the 
various regions. It is in this capacity as a 
“shirtsleeve” director that the real ability 
and limitations of the director soon make 
themselves known—although to be fair I 
must add that some very capable and ex- 
perienced individuals have chosen the 
more restricted field and are doing excel- 
lent work for their organizations. 

One of the frequent questions I hear 
from directors is, “How do you organize 
your time so that you can do justice to 
both the branch representatives and your 
administrative and advisory functions in 
the general office?” This is a problem that 
faces any executive, and the answer of 
course is that if one is the type to get in- 
volved in a backlog of administrative de- 
tail he will do so regardless of the nature 
or extent of his responsibility. In plan- 
ning the allocation of time to various ac- 
tivities, the director must select those 
activities which will return the most to 
the company for the time and effort 
spent. Among the countless activities that 
invite participation are attendance at 
conventions, association meetings, staff 
meetings, public appearances and events, 
speeches and presentations, luncheons 
and dinners of various kinds, the usual 
attention to visiting firemen, and, of 
course, branch visits. 

Many of these activities may be suc- 
cessfully combined by proper timing in 
planning itineraries. One’s success in ac- 
complishing this will determine the de- 
gree of his efficiency. The most important 
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activity from the standpoint of the opera- 
tion of the program itself, and the activ- 
ity which should consume a major por- 
tion of the time of the working schedule, 
is the planning and follow-through of fre- 
quent visits to all branches. 

Later I shall go into the many reasons 
why this is so, but there is one reason 
alone that will justify the time allocated 
to this activity; it is the only way that 
the director can acquire an intimate 
knowledge of local situations and local 
problems. This is variously called the 
common touch, the Front-line viewpoint, 
or being close to the picture. If I were to 
select the single most valuable ingredient 
the director should bring to top manage- 
ment, I should choose the common touch. 
With this he may temper management’s 
policies in the light of his experience, to 
better meet actual conditions. He is able 
to discuss situations with an intimate 
knowledge of the factors involved, be- 
cause of his close association and contact 
with the problems of each branch. His 
judgment and recommendations can help 
build excellent policies that will rest 
lightly on branch management and not 
obstruct its activities. One of his primary 
functions is to bring this viewpoint to top 
management firsthand. To do this, he 
must work in close harmony with branch 
personnel. It can be accomplished in no 
other way. 


Must Work With Busy Men 


Working with branch personnel means, 
first of all, working with the branch man- 
ager himself. Under anv conditions the 
branch or division manager is an impor- 
tant individual in the company. He is a 
very busy executive who has constantly 
on his mind a heavy burden of operating 
problems. He is interested in seeing the 
public relations program work, because 
from a hard-headed, practical point of 
view he can see that it means a more effi- 
cient operation and ultimately more profit 
for the company. 

Although one of the manager’s prob- 





lems is to keep himself informed on gj 
phases of his branch operation, there isa 
limit to the amount of information he js 
able to absorb. Consequently the director 
must use his best judgment in keeping the 
manager adequately informed, but not 
wasting his time and energies with a mags 
of useless detail and intrusive audiences, 


A Tested Technique 


One of the most brilliant executives | 
have ever known left me a thought in this 
respect which I have never forgotten. He 
said, ““Remember, when you prepare m- 
terial for me, that I’ve got to ‘get it quick’ 
Give me the material in as brief a formas 
possible, starting with the objectives, 
stating what we are planning to do to 
achieve them, and backing them up with 
as much detail in the order of importance 
as you think necessary. I'll stop you when 
I’ve got the picture!” I can understand 
now how he ran an organization of a hu- 
dred thousand men and could still be 
alert, informed, and exercising balanced 
judgment at the close of a grueling day. 

This technique is good in dealing with 
a manager. Once he is given an under- 
standing of the program he will prove to 
be an interested and capable participant 
in it, regardless of the degree of control 
he may exercise over members of the pub- 
lic relations staff. Work with him. Re 
spect the lines of communication, respon- 
sibility, and authority that have been es- 
tablished in his branch and between his 
branch and the general office. Be sure to 
check new ideas with him first, not after 
they have been put into practice in his 
territory. He may have some very good 
reasons why they shouldn’t be initiated 
at a particular time or at all. He can 
smooth the way for the program among 
branch personnel, and with his local bus 
ness connections can open many avenues 
of support that might not otherwise be 
made available. Above all, he can lend his 
support through active participation it 
the community relations phases of the 
program. He is a key man in every sens. 
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Bear in mind that even though the 
branch representatives may report to the 
director, the objective of the program is 
to create Jocal goodwill, to improve local 
business relationships. When advertisers 
say “All business is local” be reminded 
that “all public relations is local” too. 
Though it is the director’s job to help 
“bring home the bacon” for the branch 
manager, this is of course the local repre- 
sentative’s prime responsibility. 

The greatest good that comes to the 
director from his relationships with the 
branch representatives is the thorough 
knowledge of local situations and prob- 
lems that he acquires in the give-and-take 
discussions that are such a fundamental 
part of their relationship. No memoran- 
dum can take the place of such discus- 
sions, whether from the standpoint of in- 
troducing new policies or changing old 
ones to meet new situations. Because of 
their proximity to the problems, branch 
representatives are a constant source of 
good ideas that can be a golden harvest 
for the director. Given the objectives of 
the program and a few suggestions, they 
invariably come up with some excellent 
ideas of their own which prove worthy of 
adoption in the program. 


Starting the Flow of Ideas 


Ihave found that one successful method 
is to suggest several approaches or tech- 
niques as a starter, leaving the road open 
for them to carry on with better ways if 
they can find them. This encourages en- 
thusiasm, because the program then be- 
comes their own and leaves them free rein 
for initiative and individual effort. Of 
course, the basic activities of the program 
must be adhered to as closely as possible; 
the variations will arise from the unlim- 
ited possibilities in adapting techniques 
and approaches to meet new situations. 
New ideas are invaluable, not only to the 
branch in which they originate but often 
toother branches as well. 

Although the director should make it a 
point to see that proper credit for an idea 
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is expressed where it will do the most 
good for the originator, he often runs into 
a situation where it is better not to men- 
tion its source. In acting as a channel of 
communication for ideas between the 
branches, the element of rivalry often 
dictates that he quote ideas, but not peo- 
ple. Branch representatives will usually 
accept a good idea without hesitation, but 
let the director enthusiastically plug it 
because Mr. Blank of the Such-and-Such 
branch thought of it and solved all his 
problems with it and the suggestion will 
very likely be received with a cool stare. 
Important or not, little things like this 
count for a great deal in accomplishing 
the director’s daily work. 


The Over-all Viewpoint 


Another factor that seems inherent in 
branch operations is the tendency of the 
representative to stray into the corner of 
the garden where his most immediate 
problem is and do some intensive culti- 
vation in just that one spot. The director 
must constantly point out the neglected 
spots where the weeds are growing and 
see that the whole garden receives even 
cultivation. His branch visits can ac- 
complish much in periodically restoring 
this over-all viewpoint. 

Annual or semi-annual staff meetings in 
the general office are another valuable 
means of accomplishing this objective, as 
are monthly meetings between represen- 
tatives in neighboring regions of the com- 
pany’s operations. Such meetings offer 
excellent opportunities for presenting 
new plans for the coming year, and for 
stimulating the interchange of ideas for 
bettering the program. At the same time, 
new presentations, slide films, etc., may 
be introduced. Thus the representatives 
may review the public relations program 
as a whole and at the same time renew 
their understanding of the company’s en- 
tire operations. This perspective can do 
much to improve their performance. 

Any program originating in the general 
office naturally receives occasional criti- 
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cism from branch representatives. No 
matter how capable a staff has prepared a 
company publication, for instance, repre- 
tatives often feel that it could have been 
improved. Movies, slide films, and other 
presentations are likewise subject to this 
type of criticism. This situation poses a 
thought-provoking question of policy: 
Should representatives be given an op- 
portunity to review galley proofs, ad- 
vance prints of movies, presentations, 
etc.. and if so, to what extent? 

If they are shown this courtesy, they 
may come up with some splendid ideas 
for improvement. Certainly they will be 
more enthusiastic about the end result, 
because it will be, in a sense, their own 
product. On the other hand, if one at- 
tempts to clear with representatives ev- 
erything being done along this line, he 
may soon find himself running into long 
delays and not meeting his production 
schedules. 

Although everyone realizes the value of 
constructive criticism. the encourage- 
ment of it may be carried too far. If sug- 
gestions are not put into effect for reasons 
best known to the general office, repre- 
sentatives tend to become discouraged 
and the flow of new suggestions stops. 
There is a happy medium to be achieved, 
but the wisdom of Solomon is required to 
achieve it. 


Must Be Free of Detail 


It is generally agreed that correspon- 
dence and reports should be kept at a 
minimum, in spite of which there is a con- 
stant tendency on the part of general 
office personnel to ask for more. The pub- 
lic relations representative, probably 
more than any other person in the branch, 
should be kept as free of detail as pos- 
sible. His job is primarily outside the 
company. He can’t be building goodwill 
with the general public if he is spending 
most of his time answering general office 
correspondence and sending in volumin- 
ous form reports. 





A director who is visiting the branches 
regularly should get along very wel’ vith 
one report a month from each representa. 
tive. Personally, I favor the use of a reg. 
ular interoffice memorandum form or 
which the representative sends in 
paragraphs about current developm 
and situations. The report can be sectiou- 
alized, with a paragraph on employee re. 
lations, industry relations, or other phases 
of current importance in one’s program. 

Such a report not only provides a means 
for summarizing branch activities, but 
also serves as a current reminder for the 
director, who must keep in mind the vari- 
ous problems of several regional opera- 
tions of his company. It also provides a 
splendid source of case histories which 
may be used to keep executives in top 
management informed that the program 
is really accomplishing its objectives. 

Issue News Releases Speedily 

Another situation requiring close co- 
operation between the general office and 
the branches is the operation of the news 
bureau or publicity service. The degree 
of control by the general office over 
branch activities in this function varies 
according to the efficiency of the bureau 
and the confidence of the general office 
executives in their branch managers. If 
the news bureau is set up so that it can 
process a release within a matter of hours, 
prior general office approval of all stories 
pertaining to company policy is desir- 
able. On the other hand, if time does not 
permit the branch manager should be 
authorized to clear the story locally, so 
that prompt and accurate local coverage 
is made possible. 

The important element in this situa- 
tion is that representatives should be on 
“nicknames” terms with the key people 
on every important city desk in their ter- 
ritorv. Nothing facilitates the proper 
handling of a news story as much as the 
availability of immediate company man- 
agement approval, whether from the local 
office or the general office, and the coop- 
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employee training and staff meetings, can 
well be a basic part of any company’s 
public relations program in the branches. 

It is inherent in branch relationships 
that the closer the relationship, the more 
effective the operation. There is an ele- 
ment of confidence and reliance upon the 
other individual that must be nurtured 
and developed through years of associa- 
tion if the operation is to run smoothly 
and well. Many things are revealed to the 
director in confidence which will enable 
him to do a better job—slants on individ- 
ual personalities. relationships between 
individuals that may affect the manner in 
which approaches are made and objec- 
tives accomplished—many facts that are 
important but should not be repeated. 
These confidences should be filed per- 
manently away in the back of the direc- 
tor’s mind for reference only. A confi- 
dence violated is the loss of a friend or 
supporter. 


A Critical Area 


Sometimes the director finds himself in 
a situation requiring unusual tact and 
judgment. He may be passing the time of 
day with one of the junior branch execu- 
tives when he suddenly finds himself lis- 
tening to some very serious complaints 
about the company or local management. 
The executive may begin complaining 
about the raise he didn’t get, or make 
some rather critical remarks about his de- 
partment head or manager. The manner 
in which such a situation is handled will 
determine not onlv the future relation- 
ship between the director and the execu- 
tive, but many other extremely important 
factors. The director must bear in mind 
all the viewpoints involved in the situa- 
tion. He must evaluate the true relation- 
ship between the individual and the com- 
panv elements involved. the possibility of 
the executive’s over-emphasizing certain 
factors, and perhaps the lack of proper 
consideration of those factors by the 
management. All must be given thought- 
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ful consideration in the cold light of the 
facts. 

The director owes it to both the com- 
pany and the executive to help solve the 
problem in a way that will be fair to both. 
He can provide the executive with infor- 
mation that might help to eliminate his 
criticism, and upon his return to the gen- 
eral office suggest ways to top manage- 
ment of eliminating the stumbling blocks 
or injustices from which the criticisms 
arose. At the same time, he must not vio- 
late the confidence of the executive, since 
many times such bursts of feeling are 
prompted by a very sincere desire to right 
the wrongs in the company which are ad- 
versely affecting others as well as himself. 


Diplomacy Required 

In my estimation, this problem strikes 
at the very heart of the director’s func- 
tion. He must be a real diplomat in every 
sense of the word in his relationships with 
both employees and management. He 
must be courageous in facing unpleasant 
situations and in discussing them at the 
right time and in the right way with those 
in management who have the responsibil- 
ity and authority to right the wrongs. He 
must be sincerely interested in effecting 
solutions of grievances and misunder- 
standings that are constant irritants to 
both employees and management. Above 
all he must be a “‘square-shooter,” fair 
and honest with evervone in the company 
from the laborer to the Chairman of the 
Board. 

However, though he be all of these 
things his range of effectiveness is still 
determined to a large extent by his rela- 
tionship with top management. His pri- 
mary duty to top management is to see 
that his program operates within the 
framework of the policies laid down by 
them. He serves as the agent through 
whom the spirit and the letter of these 
policies find expression. In order to func- 
tion in this capacity, the director must 
understand very clearly what the policies 
are and what is the intent behind them, so 





that he will be able to interpret them 
properly to the members of his staff in the 
branches. This in turn requires that he 
be made an integral part of the manage. 
ment function. 

If he finds in the course of his work 
that policies are not practical or need im- 
provement, he should make proper sug. 
gestions for changing them. In so doing, 
he must of course support his ideas with 
appropriate facts and sound reasoning, 
Once the policies are laid down, however, 
loyalty to his management demands that 
he support them with all his energy, abil- 
itv. and enthusiasm. 

In the practical work that the director 
does he finds that there are a number of 
little things about his own relationships 
with the company that are of great impor- 
tance to his effectiveness. The degree of 
confidence that top management places 
in him. the prestige and esteem accorded 
his position and his department ( which is 
obvious to everyone from the offices, sal- 
aries, and quality of personnel he is 
given), the attention given his proposals 
and plans, the reliance on his judgment— 
all these have a direct effect on his ability 
to do a good job. 

In addition, the attitude and methods 
of operation of the management itself in 
many ways chart the course for his ac- 
tions: whether the management is open- 
minded, progressive, conservative, mid- 
dle-of-the-road, sensitive to constructive 
criticism, fast-moving, or hidebound with 
routine—these factors play a large part 
in the way the director does his job. Of 
course, an entire book could be written on 
the innumerable important factors in- 
volved in the relationship of the director 
with his top management: I have been 
able to discuss only a few of them here. 


Getting Off on the Right Foot 


If the director is presented to the 
branches under the right conditions, and 
if he carries on properly from there, the 
program will run with the silence and efft- 
ciency of a high-speed turbine. On the 
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other hand, if he is sent in on a rather 
tentative basis, as a stranger even to the 
general office, his best efforts will fail. In 
either case he is on his own in the respect 
that he must prove himself with the 
branches; however, his task can be 
greatly facilitated if he is accorded the re- 
spect, support, and prestige he deserves 
at his introduction. 

The director’s position is an important 
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one to both the branches and top man- 
agement in an operation of this size. His 
success in the position will be in direct 
proportion to his ability to see clearly the 
relationships between top management 
and the various forces operating in the 
field, and his ability to blend the dis- 
cordant elements into a harmonious 
working unit. It is a real assignment. 


V. Ray Lewis is a graduate of Stanford University, A.B. 
in Economics, 1936, following two years of Business Admin- 
istration at Temple University. He began his public relations 
career prior to the war with the Henry Kaiser Company, Inc. 
During the war served as Executive Assistant to the President 
of Matson Navigation Company, the position he relinquished 
to assume his present duties as Director of Public Relations 
of Foster and Kleiser Company, outdoor advertising organi- 


zation of the Pacific states. 





TELEVISION AS A P. R. TOOL 


(Continued from page 4) 


tact, judgment and care than any other 
medium. 

Where will television go in the future? 
Ican only recite some things accepted as 
facts by the industry at large. By the end 
of 1947, conservatively there will be a 
television audience in New York area of 
around 300,000 to 400,000 persons. 
There will be networks which will be 
more or less by areas rather than regional. 
The eastern network will probably in- 
cude—and I am talking about one for 
which plans are already made—Boston, 
Schenectady, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. In this group, 
the audience—by the spring of 1948— 
barring strikes and unforeseen delays— 
will be at least half a million people and 
could very easily be, since I am trying to 
lan over backwards on statistics, well 
over a million. There will be other net- 
works out of Chicago, out of Los An- 
geles, and there will be a midwestern in 
the mountain states, and other additional 
regional networks. 

Thappen to have a television set in my 


home—I have had it for more than two 
years. It is not only fascinating to me and 
my family but to our neighbors. 

I have been in many television homes 
when the witching hour approaches—and 
this goes for any type of home. There is a 
bestirring and excitement—the chairs are 
placed—everything is gotten ready— 
with ashtrays, the cigarettes, etc., within 
reach, before it starts. I have also become 
familiar with another aspect of television. 
Friday night is fight night: Saturday 
night is basketball night; Monday is 
full-length feature film night; Thursday 
is variety show night. On each of these 
nights, certain of my neighbors sort of 
accidentally drop in. You know how it is. 
There is no television night in the week 
in which we mustn’t have at least four 
extra chairs. When you have something 
that important to the public, whatever 
may be being done with it now or for 
whatever reason it came into existence, 
vou have a potential public relations tool 
of tremendous value. 











OBJECTIVE ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


SOME STEPS IN 
FOR INDU 


A PROGRAM 
STRIAL PEACE 


By L. ROHE WALTER 


Director of Public Relations, The Flintkote Company, New York City 


ROBABLY more than anything else to- 

day we need industrial peace, coupled 
with the assurance of its stabilizing con- 
tinuance, for as goes production and dis- 
tribution so goes not only the United 
States but large portions of the world 
which are so dependent upon us for eco- 
nomic help and stability. 

The basic lack of understanding by 
labor and management of their mutuality 
of interests in an expanding economy 
casts a sobering shadow over a business 
potential unequalled in peacetime his- 
tory. And there is more to the American 
system of free enterprise than material 
well-being. Closely intertwined with our 
economic liberties are political liberties 
so that the social order itself is dependent 
on the efficient operation of our produc- 
tive capacity. 

Now we lack neither the dollars, mate- 
rials, manpower, tools nor skills to place 
our economy on a sound basis and enjoy 
prosperity. If labor, as well as manage- 
ment, exercises restraint and good judg- 
ment, if both understand their common 
interest in a healthy economy, the vears 
ahead will be good ones for all concerned. 
But the issues involved go far deeper than 
wages and profits alone and can be solved 
only when workers and management add 
to the balance sheet a vital intangible— 
the spirit of mutual interdependence, 
trust and understanding. 

To achieve this spirit of mutual inter- 
dependence, management must wage an 
aggressive continuous campaign, not nec- 
essarily one to induce employees to act in 
the interest of management and owners, 
but instead a sincere straight-forward 
program of objective education in its 


truest sense—without which employees 
cannot act intelligently and realistically 
even in their own interest. 

Management must, first of all, realize 
that unfortunately neither intelligence 
nor good intentions alone can solve the 
problem. What is needed, essentially, isa 
realization that certain readily-under- 
stood, even obvious facts to management 
are completely outside the knowledge, un- 
derstanding, experience and imagination 
of the workers. And, equally important, 
certain matters which workers consider 
of vital importance represent points of 
view that have never occurred to manage- 
ment, no matter how sincere its intentions 
to see and squarely face the whole prob- 
lem. 

Few errors are so common as a too 
lofty estimate of mass intelligence. Few 
mistakes are so costly as the tendency of 
executives to talk to the millions in much 
the same language they would employ 
when addressing their own friends. 

The working vocabulary of the average 
man or woman is limited indeed. If proof 
be needed, try mingling with the shopping 
crowds or the throngs along the board- 
walks at your local Coney Island. Listen 
to their conversations. Notice the kind of 
language they use. Then, impersonally, 
read some of your material. Is it down to 
earth? Will it make sense and reach and 
convince those millions of average citi- 
zens who had their last peep at a textbook 
when summer rang down the curtain on 
their sixth or seventh grade? Don’t for- 
get that 107 words comprise the working 
vocabulary of the average housewife; 159 
words meet the everyday requirements of 
the high school graduate: and even the 
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college alumnus in the top one per cent 
stratum of our population gets along with 
a day-by-day vocabulary of approxi- 
mately 330 words. 

Consider the situation where the judge 
queries the officer and the two unruly 
citizens with, “Who’s the aggressor 
here?” And the cop replies, “Aggressor? 
Search me, sir, but this guy threw the 
first punch!” 

Remember, too, the young bride who 
startled the highbrow rental agent with 
the statement, “I don’t care about the 
vista, but I’m nuts about the view.” 

Smile if you will, but these are not ex- 
treme cases. Granted that most people do 
have a general idea of what is meant by a 
word, the fact remains that if the term is 
not frequently used in their everyday lan- 
guage it has no place in an economic 
argument. 

Further, as management attempts to 
see the problem through the other fellow’s 
eves, it should remember that statistics 
show that approximately fifty per cent of 
the nation’s factory workers today are un- 
happy in their jobs because the jobs are 
dull and uninteresting. Obviously, atten- 
tion must be directed to making our sys- 
tem provide the highest possible degree 
of work satisfaction and the highest stan- 
dard of living. Psychologically, adjusted 
and contented egoes and personalities 
may prove to be co-equal in importance 
with automobiles or air-conditioning 
units. 


Understanding Pays Off 


Perhaps one example will point the 
moral. The old chestnut “that all the 
workers are interested in are their pay- 
checks” is still bandied about in the board 
rooms. And yet, as was so conclusively 
demonstrated during the war, workers are 
happier and more productive when they 
understand the meaning and social-eco- 
nomic usefulness of their jobs and work. 
A few enlightened managements are prov- 
ing today that even with the glamour of 
war eliminated, workers get more satis- 
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faction from their jobs and do them better 
when they are given a sense of the signifi- 
cance of their work and resultant feeling 
of accomplishment. 


Even the “Golden Rule” Must 
Be Spelled Out 


Essentially, then a basic cornerstone 
for more harmonious and stable relation- 
ships between labor and management is a 
realization and deeper understanding of 
the implications involved in the relation- 
ships of both workers and employers as 
human beings, not only in the economic 
sphere but also in the social and political 
fields as well. 

Such an understanding, coupled with a 
better interpretation by all our citizens of 
the Golden Rule as a living creed instead 
of a forgotten proverb, will help us more 
nearly attain a permanent solution to eco- 
nomic friction and the full measure of 
unprecedented prosperity and peace that 
are within our grasp. 

Despite an acceptance of the full im- 
plications of the statement that the 
Golden Rule in operation offers both a 
satisfactory and lasting solution to labor- 
management difficulties it is, realistically 
speaking, impossible “to love thy neigh- 
bor” if you sincerely feel that you are 
being gouged and not getting your fair 
share. And that is, essentially, the view- 
point of many in the ranks of labor today. 
Fundamental, then, to the solution of the 
difficulty is management’s job of explain- 
ing how and why profits are distributed 
and why this distribution is equitable to 
all concerned —the stockholders, the 
managers, the employees, the government 
and the public—so that the greatest good 
for the greatest number follows as inevit- 
ably as do the seasons of the year. 

Many will regard the statement that 
labor and management don’t talk the 
same language as a play on words, but it 
is a fact. True enough, they both use the 
same words but the connotations of these 
words and their emotional impacts are all 
too frequently far apart. Not only do the 
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two groups not have a similar under- 
standing of the language they use, but 
they are also poles apart in their convic- 
tions, based on what each believes to be 
the facts upon which the convictions are 
founded. 


Attention Focused on ‘Profits” 


Dr. Claude E. Robinson, President, 
Opinion Research Corporation, has fre- 
quently emphasized that the public does 
not appreciate the loss side of the profit 
and loss ledger; that its attention is fo- 
cused on the profit side alone. The pub- 
lic, according to studies made by the 
Opinion Research Corporation, thinks 
companies made 30 per cent profits in 
wartime and that they make an average 
of 25 per cent profits in peacetime on 
either sales or capital invested—people 
don’t distinguish between the two. Now 
the public is not against profit; in fact, it 
believes in making a profit and thinks a 
profit of about 10 per cent is fair, but it 
objects to profits of 25 to 30 per cent. 
Actually, business profits, according to 
the National Citv Bank, were 2.9 per cent 
on sales, 5.9 per cent on investment, 
during the years 1923 to 1941. 

The fantastic public misconception 
about the profits of enterprise is further 
described by this fact: employees think 
the bosses and owners get 75 cents out of 
the dollar that is paid out to employees. 
owners and managers, and the employees’ 
share is only 25 cents. Actually, the em- 
ployee gets not 25 cents of this dollar, but 
approximately 87 cents! And, if all 
profits were added to wages, the latter 
would be increased by only 4 per cent, 
which, obviously, would leave no funds 
with which to buy additional equipment 
and without new tools and machines 
wages would soon decline. In fact, a com- 
pany without profits can soon become a 
company without jobs. 

Inevitably, then, a whole chain of 
human behavior starts with and revolves 
around this deep-seated misconception as 
to the profit companies make. It is at the 








heart of unrealistic wage demands such 
as: “Companies can grant a 25 per cent 
wage increase without raising prices be- 
cause they are making so much money.” 
And it is the kernel of the so-called liberal 
viewpoint that somehow you can get 
higher pay by producing less goods per 
hour of labor. 

As a consequence of this lack of under. 
standing about profits, a large majority 
of the public has fantastic misconcep- 
tions that business men are greedy, sit- 
ting on money bags and taking the shirts 
off peoples’ backs so that they may add 
to their ill-gotten gains. Equally true is 
the fact that they have little or no under- 
standing, as Carl Snyder argues in “Cap. 
italism The Creator’, that risk takers in 
the aggregate lose about as much as they 
gain. : 

And, as is so well known to business 
men, risk-taking in search of profits has 
been a great dynamic force in American 
life. Simply stated, the basis of our tre- 
mendous industrial strength and our high 
living standards is the investment of cap- 
ital, the use of labor-saving machinery, 
greater output per hour of labor, and 
lower prices so that the normal comforts 
of life are attainable by most of our 
people. 


The Chinese Doctor Approach 


Now, perhaps more than at any other 
time in history, business should raise its 
sights and present its fundamental case 
by intelligent, constructive planning in 
the field of public relations. It must tell 
its story and win friends as regards “the 
right further to serve and grow and 
achieve—the proper relationship with 
government and government with busi 
ness—a clear understanding bv the peo 
ple of the functions of business so that 
business can do more for the people— 
provide a higher standard of living—bet- 
ter wages—a richer and fuller life.” 

To do so, business as a whole, individ- 
ual businesses, and individual business 
men need efficient public relations cout 
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selors, not merely “publicity men.” Press 
dippings will not suffice; there must be 
competent consulting advice on the prop- 
er way to interpret basic economic fac- 
tors, and the reactions and effects of cor- 
porate policies on mass psychology, and 
in turn, on society in general. 


Too Much Stubbornness 


American business must broaden its 
views. Business leaders must realize that 
not every strike is due entirely to the 
machinations of a labor agitator, or a 
consumers’ boycott to the initiative of a 
wild-eved reformer. Many of these costly 
industrial blunders are caused by the 
stubborn insistence of a corporation exec- 
utive who would rather fight than settle 
and who believes favorable public opin- 
jon can be immediately created for his 
side of the proposition by the running of 
full-page advertisements expounding his 
point of view in leading newspapers. 

Corporation executives could learn 
much in the handling of public relations 
from the Chinese who pay the doctor in 
advance to keep the individual healthy 
rather than call him in only when the 
patient is seriously ill or dying. 

The great job ahead is the rehabilita- 
tion of the American commercial system 
inthe eyes of the American public. This 
isa difficult task requiring all the ingen- 
uity, sincerity, and vision which our in- 
dustrial leaders can marshal in its behalf. 
It may well prove to be the major job 
ahead for business to tackle and to handle. 

It should be clearly understood that 
circumstances have made it necessary for 
American business to explain itself to a 
public that has been taught to be suspi- 

cious of explanations that come from busi- 
ness, Thus the influences that have made 
itnecessary to explain business have also 
: made difficult the job of doing so. 

The job of preparing explanations of 
American business is no problem. The 
facts are available and merely require 
arrangement. When they are added to- 
gether and weighed. thev are favorable to 
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business. The problem is to find a way to 
assure the public that the facts are cred- 
ible. 

It is doubtful that the facts about 
business can be made credible to all seg- 
ments of the public by any standardized 
procedure. Facts that are accepted as 
credible under one condition are rejected 
as incredible under other conditions. 
Truths that are self-evident to one group 
are regarded with skepticism by other 
groups. Care and great skill will be 
needed to specialize the story for each 
group. Resorting to lobbying bureaus, 
making heavy campaign contributions, 
and the lavish wining and dining of the 
right people are certainly not the proper 
way to win and build lasting good will. 
These pressure tactics, the behind-the- 
scenes methods heretofor so frequently 
used by some scores of American busi- 
ness, tend only to sour the public and in- 
crease its feeling of suspicion. 

A more ethical, democratic and prac- 
tical procedure must be followed. A dis- 
arming frankness and a universal im- 
pression of sincerity based on telling the 
truth in a straight-forward manner is 
essential to success. 


A Problem in Semantics 


Thus, in the rehabilitation of the 
American business system in the eyes of 
the American public, publicity and paid 
advertising will be of enormous impor- 
tance. It may be that. whereas these mod- 
ern promotional tools have heretofore 
been devoted primarily to selling prod- 
ucts or services, they will henceforth be 
used more for selling ideas. Perhaps the 
big idea American business will have to 
sell will be objective economic education, 
based on seeing the problems through the 
other fellow’s eyes: explaining the facts 
at issue in language the majority of our 
people will understand and accept and 
honestly interpreting economic laws so 
that their causes and effects are clearly 
understood by the masses of our citizens. 

(Please turn to page 25) 











An Editor Takes A Look 
At Industry's Public Relations 


By LOUIS B. SELTZER 
Editor, The Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio 


pene RELATIONS is relatively new. It 
received its greatest stimulus because 
business and industry got itself into a 
mess in the late ’twenties and didn’t know 
without somebody else’s help how to get 
out of it. 

Now we all know that public relations 
has come to stay—unless some ill-advised 
and short-sighted industrialists or busi- 
nessmen in the better days to come begin 
to think, that, as in the past, they are 
smart enough to handle their own affairs 
without public relation’s help. 

If they do that, then they deserve to 
receive at the hands of the American pub- 
lic whatever they get—which I believe 
will be, and should be plenty. 

Business and industry were so intensely 
preoccupied with their own immediate 
selfish aims and purposes that they for- 
got to look around at what was happening 
outside their offices and plants. 

Economic, social and political ferment, 
on the wings of a new technological and 
mass production age, was upon them be- 
fore they were aware of it. 

Ever since then they have been des- 
perately trying to catch up with it, and 
only now and then—with the help of pub- 
lic relations specialists—taking time out 
to try to understand this generation’s 
phenomenon. 

Now, I am neither a liberal nor a con- 
servative. I guess I am a mug-wump, or 
a middle-of-the-roader. 

But, if as an observer of the so-called 
passing parade of history, I am only half- 
right, the thing that has happened is rela- 
tively simple. 

It is that the combination of men’s 
genius has produced a vast, complex, un- 
predictable economic and industrial sys- 
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tem that not very many people under. 
stand. And that I am afraid includes you 
and me as well as the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of this incredible and 
dynamic country. 

In the ratio as the people of this coun- 
try found themselves unable to under. 
stand this thoroughly unpredictable and 
fluctuating economic system, which 
tossed them up to peaks of prosperity one 
day and threw them down into deep val- 
leys of depression the next, they began to 
fear the system itself. 

Fearing it, they began to substitute 
emotion for reason, and in this sweep of 
emotion induced by fear of the economic 
system they became fertile prey for 
propaganda. 

It was propaganda from the left, from 
the right, from the middle, from all sides, 
until the people were so beside them- 
selves in utter confusion and bewilder- 
ment they did not know which of many 
paths made to look inviting they should 
take. 

Whether you agree or not, whether you 
are Republican, Democratic, or Socialist, 
free enterpriser or government absolutist, 
there is one thing upon which all of w 
need to agree, and that is: 

As bad as some of us think things got 
in this country during the past approxi- 
mately fifteen years they were not as bad 
as they could have become except for the 
sound underlying common sense of the 
democracy loving people of this country. 

Now, things are settling down. Now 
things are shaping up. Now the outlines 
of the American industrial panorama are 
becoming clearer to the people. Now they 
are beginning to understand the true re 
lationship between profit and loss, pro 
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duction and costs, employment and in- 
dividual jobs. 

The reason things are settling down 
and taking shape is that the people are 
getting more skilled and practiced in 
separating the chaff from the wheat, the 
propaganda from the facts, the true from 
the false. 

They are also getting more skilled in 
distinguishing the demagogs of all stripes 
and colors, from those who are trying to 
tell them the truth and present the facts. 

And this is where the public relations 
experts come in. 


Need Is for Honesty and Facts 


And here, too, is where, as an editor 
looking at business and industry’s public 
relations, I come in. 

If what I have here hastily sketched 
out is only partially accurate. then the 
urgent need is for honesty and facts; one 
begets the other. 

The first job of a public relations coun- 
sel, as an editor would see it. is to know 
his employer’s business. 

To know his employer’s business is, 
first, to know his employer. his own pecu- 
liar (and I say this, of course, in the most 
sympathetic sense) ideas, outlooks, re- 
actions, sensitivities, psvchologies, hopes, 
ambitions—to know all there is to be 
known about him; or at least as much as 
it is given one human being to know an- 
other. 

You are supposed to reflect him, his 
personality, his approach to problems, the 
way he meets emergencies, and the highly 
individual behavior he employs when 
confronted by certain kinds of circum- 
stances. 

You need this knowledge the better to 
counsel him as to whether his normal be- 
havior will get him in trouble or help him 
to stay out of it, and what course, as ob- 
jectively as you can suggest it, would be 
most helpful and constructive in a given 
Situation. 

And then you need to know the plant, 
its history, its people, its physical and 
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psychological aspects, its place in the 
community, its record of relationship 
with the region in which it has been and 
is doing business. 

As if this were not enough, you need to 
know the community itself, its own tradi- 
tions and history, its own people and their 
interests, its other businesses and indus- 
tries; its various agencies which, in the 
composite, give the community its special 
meaning and purpose. 

You then must relate the one with the 
other; the employer, the plant, the people 
in the business, and the community in 
which it does business—to make a com- 
plete pattern of it all. 

Without all of this information, with- 
out this perspective, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to understand how a public relations 
counsel can function with success for his 
employer or himself. 

And yet there is something beyond all 
this I believe the public relations counsel 
needs to do. 

Since it is assumed that his employer is 
engrossed in the practical and immediate 
problems of his own administrative, or- 
ganization and production responsibili- 
ties—as he has been in the past and pre- 
sumptively always will be—it therefore 
becomes vital that the public relations 
counsel be intimately and continuingly 
familiar with the currents, the trends and 
the tides of general public psychology 
throughout the country as a whole. 


Intimate as Back Fence Gossip 


This is a vast country physically but as 
small as a villiage neighborhood com- 
municatively. 

What happens at Washington, or San 
Francisco, or Cleveland, or New York, or 
many smaller places throughout the 
country may almost overnight become 
signifiicant and vitally important to you 
in your capacity as a public relations 
counsel—or as trouble shooter in these 
kaleidoscopic times. 

To illustrate this point I need only to 
mention casually the rapidity with which 
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the portal pay came out of a small place 
in this country and proceeding with geo- 
metric acceleration became one of the 
greatest industria! headaches of our times. 


Newspapers Want Facts 


Having thus painted a broad back- 
drop I make bold to offer a few observa- 
tions from journalism’s place on the curb 
as the line of march moves by. 

The newspaper wants facts. It does not 
want a “version.” It wants, as nearly as it 
is humanly possibly, the unadorned and 
recognizable facts. 

If a public relations counsel knows all 
of the things which have been enumer- 
ated here, and is in complete attunement 
with the special business he represents. 
he can obtain those facts. 

He should not try to conceal the facts. 
Nothing so infuriates or stimulates a 
newspaperman to increased effort as the 
impression he receives that facts are be- 
ing withheld or being slanted. 

The facts should be made as interest- 
ing as the facts themselves will permit. 
The newspaper wants its readers to be 
interested in the paper. Therefore, those 
facts which are both interesting and im- 
portant, or important and interesting, 
get the right of way in a newspaper 
office. Whether this should be so or not, 
it is, nevertheless, the fact. 

You should know your newspaper. 
You should know its editor. More impor- 
tant, you should know the man or woman 
in whose area of operations your particu- 
lar business or plant naturally comes. 
You should be in a position of easy and 
informal relationship at all times in order 
that, when an emergency or situation 
does arise, you will have a quick means 
of passing along the facts you wish to get 
into the paper. 

You should never act as a barrier be- 
tween working newspaper men and your 
principals. The officers of the firms you 
represent should be accessible to report- 
ers who are seeking facts, and if they are 
not you should see that they are acces- 





sible. Be with them if you wish, and pre 
pare them if you feel circumstances war. 
rant, but make them available in any 
event. If your clients want your advice ip 
meeting the newspapers’ questions help 
them, but they ought to give the answers 
themselves. 

Newspapers recognize industrial and 
business news in these days to be of ut 
most importance and significance. More 
of it is being printed today than ever be. 
fore, and its volume will steadily increase 
as it becomes apparent to editors and 
publishers throughout the country that 
this generation of human beings knoys 
as much about industry and business, or 
at least wants to know as much about 
them, as many other things of lesser im. 
portance which appear in such extrava. 
gant volume in the average American 
newspaper. 

Do not hesitate to ask a newspaper for 
the right to present a situation or a fact 
before its readers. You have every right 
to ask this. You have every right, consis 
tent with the paper’s problem on a given 
day, to have this granted. If the paper 
cannot accommodate you on the day re- 
quested you are, in common courtesy, en 
titled to know why—otherwise you have 
the right to inquire why someone else can 
obtain what vou are thus denied. 

Of course this is a tremendous job for 
public relations specialists in America. 
But they are making a profession of ap- 
praising and analyzing public psychology 
to serve both their employers and the 
public, and those who represent the 
public. 


Should Be a Respected Profession 


Every profession has had to struggle, 
especially during its formative periods, 
when it was getting its foundation built 
and its concepts straight. 

Public relations is relatively new. 
Public relations is and should be—in this 
vast, complex and intricate industrial 
and business pattern we have created ia 
this country—a great, effective and 
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highly respected profession. It will be in 
the proportion as it practices the highest 
order of devotion to its obligation to 
know whereof it speaks and counsels, and 
speaks and counsels in strict accord with 
the facts as it honestly discovers and ap- 
praises them; in the interest of its own 
employers and the public in general. 

Newspapers should not be permitted 
escape from what I have been saying. 
Very freely I have been using “‘shoulds” 
and “musts” and “ought to dos” about 
public relations counsel and business and 
industry. 

Well, there are some of these appli- 
cable in an even more real and important 
sense to the newspapers of America. 


Newspaper’s Responsibility 


The newspapers of this country should 
understand business and industry better 
than they do. They are too frequently too 
poorly informed and too easily disposed 
to make the superficial the fundamental. 

The newspapers of America ought to 
readjust their perspective to the times in 
which they live. Too many are still living 
in vesterday’s America—the America 
where the Page One news was the trivia 
and the spectacular no matter of how 
little importance to the life and destiny 
of community or country it might be. 

The newspapers of America must get 
on their staffs better and abler men and 
women, men and women who are as 
skilled in their respective fields of jour- 
nalistic effort as you are in the field of 
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public relations. The notion that simple 
physical association of a man or woman 
with a newspaper endows him or her with 
a kind of divine omniscience to do all of 
the things that every one else does and a 
lot that he is specially gifted in doing is 
sheer, unadulterated nonsense—and any 
newspaperman or woman who behaves 
that way, or an editor or publisher who 
operates that way is doing you, his paper, 
his community, his country a distinct 
disservice. 


Looking Ahead 


We need better newspapers. We need 
better understanding all around in this 
country which slipped into a brand new 
civilization a half century ago without 
many of us being aware of it. 

Ours is a great country. It is a country 
whose star of destiny, in my opinion, has 
just begun to rise. I personally approach 
the future of the United States of America 
with the confidence, that, contrary to the 
Jeremiahs who think we have seen our 
best days, we are about to see the best 
days of our years in the next generation 
of men and women; men and women who 
will wonder why it was that we, back in 
the thirties and the forties, thought our 
country was nearing the end of its na- 
tional race. 

We have just got off the starting 
blocks, and we are only ten yards down 
the cinder stretch—gathering speed, mo- 
mentum, and destiny with every new 
swift step. 


Louis B. SELTZER has been editor of The Cleveland Press 
since 1928. He is also editor-in-chief of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers in Ohio. He began his journalistic career in 1911 
as an office boy with The Press, and later “covered” police, 
court house, city hall and politics beats. He became the 
youngest city editor of a metropolitan daily in the country. 

Seltzer is a member of the Chamber of Commerce, City, 
Advertising, Rotary, Cleveland, Mid-day, Union and Athletic 
clubs. He is founder of the American Press Institute. His 
views on public relations, as expressed to the 4th National 
Conference of Public Relations Executives, are of such inter- 
est that they are, with his permission, reproduced here. 








A CALL TO ARMS! 


By REX F. HARLOW 


President, American Council on Public Relations 


genes FROM MEMBERS for the annual 

membership meeting of the American 
Council on Public Relations which have 
come in to date (April 30) leave no doubt 
as to the overwhelming, one might say 
almost unanimous, sentiment favoring 
merger of the Council and the National 
Association of Public Relations Counsel 
in New York into a new Public Relations 
Society of America. Of the 169 members 
who have thus far sent in proxies, 159 
have instructed that their votes be cast 
for the merger; 10 members have in- 
cluded no instructions in their proxies. 
Subsequent proxies may, no doubt will, 
change the percentage of members favor- 
ing the merger, but it is more than likely 
that the number who oppose the merger 
will prove negligible when final results 
are tabulated. 

Comments from officials of the National 
Association of Public Relations Counsel 
are likewise optimistic regarding efforts 
to draw the two organizations together. 
Letters which accompanied proxies of a 
number of Council members who are also 
members of the New York organization 
support this sentiment. Virtually every- 
one belonging to either or both organiza- 
tions who has expressed himself on com- 
bining the two groups believes that there 
is little if any difference existing as con- 
cerns principles; the only factors yet to 
be worked out are details of organization. 

I for one am happy over the prospects. 
It has been my firm conviction for some 
time that the best interests of public rela- 
tions can be served only by drawing to- 
gether all the major forces in the field 
into a strong national professional organ- 
ization. From the first those of us who 
brought the Council into existence and 
carefully nurtured its growth felt the 
need for such a professional body of pub- 
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lic relations men and women. All the 
early literature published by the Council 
contained this idea either explicitly or 
expressed. As an illustration I quote from 
one of the early booklets issued by the 
Council: 

“The officers of the Council consider 
that the greatest service the new organi- 
zation can perform is 1) to provide op- 
portunity for men and women of all ages 
and from all walks of life to meet in 
groups and cooperatively study the basic 
principles, practices and tools of public 
relations; 2) to carry on constructive re- 
search on various problems in public re- 
lations; 3) to develop nationally a strong 
professional organization which can serve 
as a central clearing house for gathering 
and disseminating public relations infor- 
mation; 4) to help develop a code of 
ethics and practices for the guidance of 
public relations men and women and 
those who use their services.” 

With proper amendments and addi- 
tions, the same purposes might well be 
written into the organic structure of the 
new society which is in process of crea- 
tion. The needs of eight years ago which 
gave birth to the Council have not 
changed in their essential features; they 
have only taken a somewhat different 
form, enlarged and become more com- 
plex. The job for all of us in public rela- 
tions is to build the means through which 
we can work with unity and purpose in 
putting our own house in order and then 
win for our new profession the recogni- 
tion and approval necessary to give it 
a place in the respected family of pro- 
fessions. 

Activities during the last year or twoin 
connection with drawing together all na- 
tional forces into a single public relations 
organization bring to mind the thinking 
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and efforts of a number of men and 
women who played a leading role in the 
creation of the Council. The founding 
group in San Francisco, composed rough- 
ly of half a hundred hard-headed busi- 
ness and professional idealists, enunci- 
ated the principle that the new organiza- 
tion should become and must ever remain 
non-profit in its goals and activities. 
They eschewed personal selfishness and 
put their money and energies behind the 
project in the hope that the Council 
would provide much-needed information 
on the principles, practices and tools of 
public relations. Practical men though 
they were, all were impatient with the 
idea that the Council be used by anyone 
for selfish personal gain. They insisted on 
strength and integrity and solidarity in 
the new organization, and withheld their 
financial aid until they were sure that 
these elements were present. 


Staunch Supporters 


In helping raise the modest funds with 
which the Council started such men as 
George W. Kleiser of Foster and Kleiser, 
B. I. Graves of Tidewater Associated Oil 
Company, R. B. Motherwell of Wells 
Fargo Bank and Union Trust Company, 
A. W. Eames of California Packing Cor- 
poration, Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford 
University, E. V. Krick of American 
Trust Company, Louis Bloch of Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation, and Henry E. 
North of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company spoke persuasively to friends 
and associates about the “good” new 
Council. They were all for helping build 
an organization that would define the 
function of public relations and work 
steadfastly for development of a sound 
professional spirit among those who serve 
the field. 

I remember well the impact of the lec- 
tures given by the men the Council 
brought from the East to participate in 
the first short courses conducted on the 
Pacific Coast. The eagerness, surprise 
and gratitude of business, professional, 
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governmental, and labor leaders who 
listened in Portland, San Francisco and 
Seattle to the straight-from-the-shoulder 
utterances of Dr. Don D. Lescohier of 
the University of Wisconsin, Harford 
Powel of the Institute of Public Rela- 
tions, Inc., New York, and Dr. Harwood 
L. Childs of Princeton were almost touch- 
ing. “Know your workers; be frank with 
them; trust them and they will trust 
you,” said Lescohier. “Make a careful 
test of public opinion; don’t be afraid of 
the public; ‘the common people’ are a lot 
smarter than you think; get the facts be- 
fore you act,” said Childs. “Learn the 
rules of the game of public relations and 
conduct your business accordingly : make 
yourself familiar with the delicate tools 
of the press, the radio, and others; keep 
up with the times, be modern and alert,” 
said Powel. 

These lecturers who were building 
faith in public relations among the im- 
portant forces of the Pacific Coast them- 
selves expressed faith in the future of the 
new profession. They and others who 
followed in later courses spoke with en- 
thusiasm and conviction about the work 
of the Council and the need for a strong 
national public relations organization. 
Cyrus S. Ching of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, Paul Garrett of General 
Motors, Archibald Crossley of Crossley, 
Inc., Arthur W. Page of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, John 
P. Syme of Johns-Manville, Inc., and 
numerous other such leaders across the 
nation took up the refrain and helped to 
carry the torch. 


Not All Milk and Honey 


Not all was progress and friendly sup- 
port during those days, however. The 
eight years during which the Council has 
operated have seen about everything in 
the book thrown at the organization’s 
efforts. Wherever active, enterprising and 
ambitious people work much competition 
and rivalry exist. In thinking of the fu- 
ture of the new public relations society 
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in the making I foresee an inevitable repe- 
tition of such undesirable experiences 
unless unusual care, sound leadership 
and good luck attend its birth and direc- 
tion during at least its early years. Many 
people covet power. Certain types of per- 
sons want to rule or ruin. But fortunately 
the majority of people in any line of en- 
deavor are decent and earnest; they want 
to live useful lives themselves and help 
to take a constructive part in the world 
around them. It is the cooperation of this 
large element in the two consolidating 
associations that must be won if the new 
society is to succeed. 


Bring Together All Forces 


I cannot help hoping that the merger 
of the American Council and the National 
Association of Public Relations Counsel 
will be but the first step in drawing to- 
gether all important public relations or- 
ganizations in the nation. Certainly in 
time the American Public Relations As- 
sociation of Washington, with its more 
than 300 members, ought to be merged 
with the society. Then there is the Ameri- 
can College Public Relations Association 
which someone recently said has approxi- 
mately 700 members. And the Public 
School Public Relations Association with 
a membership of several hundred is to be 
considered. There come to mind more- 
over additional groups in various cities 
which meet, some regularly and others 
occasionally, all playing their part in the 
public relations field. They include The 
Wise Men, and the Public Relations So- 
ciety, of New York; the Public Relations 
Clinic of Chicago; the Society of Public 
Relations Counsellors, and the Public 
Relations Group in Los Angeles; the 
Tuesday Public Relations Group, and 
the Public Relations Club in San Fran- 
cisco. Similar local groups are to be found 
in other cities throughout the land. If all 
these organizations could be brought to- 
gether under a single banner it would be 
exceedingly helpful to the cause of public 
relations. It would give strength and unity 





in ways that have not been available here. 
tofore. And it would provide the neces 
sary power and control to make member. 
ship in the new society something valu. 
able alike to members of the profession 
and those they serve. 

This drawing together will not be an 
easy process, however. Organizations de. 
velop personalities and complexes. Per. 
sons who have built them, as well as those 
engaged in directing their affairs, are 
jealous of prerogatives and positions, 
Many times efforts toward consolidation 
of groups, although made with the best 
intentions, fail because of meeting such 
obstructions. 

In some cases members of small, infor- 
mal groups hesitate to give up the friend- 
liness, the intimate associations, the good 
fellowship of meetings; they prefer to go 
along their easy ways and let somebody 
else carry on the professional work of 
larger, more formal organization. In other 
cases members of organizations have the 
feeling that their groups represent more 
prestige and exclusiveness than they 
would enjoy were they members of a 
larger organization. Still other groups of 
members, local rather than national in 
needs and interests. think they would lose 
by surrendering their local flavor. And 
finally there are those groups which rep- 
resent specialized fields, such as educa- 
tion, advertising and others, which fail to 
see wherein they would gain from giving 
up their autonomy and merging with a 
larger organization which deals with 
phases of public relations in which they 
think they have little or no interest. All 
in all such inhibiting factors constitute a 
formidable barrier to consolidation of all 
forces in the field. 


Another Handicap 


Yet even this handicap is not as difi- 
cult to overcome as another one. This is 
the widespread and powerful feeling of 
caution, amounting in many instances to 
actual distrust, which human beings ap- 
pear naturally to exhibit toward one an- 
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other. It seems that nearly everyone is 
inclined to “look for the bug under the 
chip” whenever proposals are made which 
affect one’s organizational relations with 
others. The feeling, although infrequently 
expressed, is apparently very strong in 
most of us that certain more able mem- 
bers of any group are disposed to take 
command and operate that group for 
selfish ends. Therefore, a person should 
protect his interests by being cagey when 
considering such a move as a merger. 
Even to suggest merging is to arouse in 
the minds of certain persons the suspi- 
cion that something questionable is in the 
making; that the motive behind such a 
proposal will bear close watching. And so 
blocks are thrown in the way, progress is 
hindered, plans are jettisoned or badly 
slowed down. 


Let’s Not Be Shortsighted 


The truth of the matter is that human 
nature 7s weak. Most of us will bear 
watching. It is therefore foolish for any 
of us to surrender organization advan- 
tages we hold for questionable returns 
promised through consolidations and en- 
largements. But there is such a thing as 
being shortsighted in such matters. To 
take counsel of our doubts or fears and 
not look beyond them to the values that 
are being offered is sometimes to cut off 
our noses to spite our faces. Where there 
is no vision, people perish. Where mem- 
bers of any field or large segment of the 
public refuse to cooperate with one an- 
other, decline to pool resources and in- 
terests for the common good, there 
trouble is in the offing. There dry rot is 
likely to set in. The limb that keeps green 
has the sap moving constantly in it; not 
alone is it drawing strength from the 
tree’s roots but also from the sun and air 
and other sources. At the same time it is 
making its own contribution by giving to 
the life about it. 

In considering the work which lies 
ahead for the new public relations so- 
ciety it is not enough to say the above 
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things. The persons who guide the new 
organization will need to do something as 
well. And what is done is an important 
thing. 

The first requisite is to win the confi- 
dence of the memberships of the two 
merging bodies. Without that no hope 
can be held for success. But what will win 
this requisite confidence? Who knows? 
The answer to this question is the key to 
the future of the society. To this observer 
it would seem to be that the society first 
make sure that the structure under which 
it will function is sound and solid. It 
must include a deep and true understand- 
ing of the forces that control human be- 
havior. To develop a superficial, hastily 
constructed or patchwork organizational 
structure will be disastrous. The persons 
on whose shoulders fall the task of writ- 
ing this document will hold the fate of 
the society in their hands. They will need 
to answer such questions as, What is pub- 
lic relations? What is its basic function 
in society? Is it or is it not a profession? 
What kind of people should practice pub- 
lic relations? What should be their quali- 
fications? Etc. 

The second requisite is to win the ac- 
tive cooperation of members of the new 
society. Having set up an organization 
structure that has the approval of mem- 
bers, it should not be too difficult to gain 
their support in making the new organi- 
zation successful. This will doubtless be 
done by launching a program which is so 
challenging and offers so much of value 
in the practical everyday affairs of mem- 
bers that everybody will want to get be- 
hind it and make it go. 


A Challenge; An Opportunity 


This will require that officials of the 
society do a thoroughly effective job of 
building the program out of actual needs 
of members. They will use the opinion- 
measurement tool with fine precision and 
delicate interpretation. Public relations 
men and women are looking for help; and 
so are those who use their services. Never 
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before has there been such keen interest 
in public relations among masses of the 
people. Thoughtful workers in the field 
are saying that the surface of public rela- 
tions has been no more than scratched. 
Management processes, amazingly blunt, 
still widely miss the mark on most occa- 
sions when an attempt is made to use 
public relations. The society has a won- 
derful opportunity in this connection, 
not only to outline what public relations 
can and should do but to show the way 
in doing it. This way lies excitement, ad- 
venture, challenge, opportunity—enough 
to warm the blood of even the most phleg- 
matic public relations worker. 

The third requisite of the society is to 
win and hold the recognition and ap- 
proval of the general public. The first two 
requirements having been met this one 
should not prove to be too difficult. It will 
merely mean that members of the public 
relations fraternity will intelligently and 
cooperatively use the tools of their pro- 
fession with the skill and experience at 
their command. It will be a matter of 
selling, of letting the world know what 
public relations has to offer and the 
achievements it has to its credit. The op- 
portunities and avenues available to do 
this are legion, virtually exhaustless. 
Imagination saddled to ingenuity and 
energy will do the job. And what divi- 
dends doing the job offers all of us who 
are interested in public relations! 


Should Be a New Deal 


Who are the people to accomplish all 
the desired goals of the new society? The 
members, of course, you may say. Yes, 
but which members? The Old Guard— 
leaders—who have been carrying on the 
affairs of the two merging associations? 
Or new members, the followers that have 
been? 

I say that by all means the society 
should be a new deal! It is being formed 
by the two Old Guards, which is proper 
and right. They are the only ones who 
can effect the merger for they are the only 





ones with authority to take this step. But 
after the society has come into being, 
vigorous new leadership should take over 
and give vitality, snap and added strength 
to the organization. Let experience and 
wisdom flow—make full use of these re. 
sources—from the Old Guard through ad- 
vice to the new leaders. But keep the so- 
ciety free of the old struggles, differences 
of opinion, and clashing ambitions that 
would be carried over if Old Guard lead- 
ership were placed at the helm. Let the 
new society be as free of past destructive 
influences as Herbert Spencer maintained 
the individual is when he comes into this 
world, his mind and soul like a tabula 
rasa—as clean as a new tablet without 
any writing on it. 


No Lack of Experience 


To some persons such a plan as I pro- 
pose no doubt will appear nothing short 
of folly. How foolish to think of turning 
over the important new organization to 
inexperienced persons! Especially when 
both of the associating organizations 
abound in leaders with vears of expe- 
rience. On the surface this appears to be 
good argument. But on closer scrutiny it 
doesn’t stand up so well. If the Old 
Guards meet their full responsibility 
there will be no lack of their experience 
and wisdom in the society’s affairs. Any 
member of the society who withholds 
values and services which could help the 
new enterprise will be guilty of indefen- 
sible selfishness and_ shortsightedness. 
The need for a powerful and constructive 
national organization in public relations 
which can accomplish the goals set forth 
above is so pressing that the mere thought 
of any person in the field saying or doing 
anything which would hinder the suc- 
cessful development of the society is un- 
thinkable. 

Two important factors make it almost 
mandatory that the new society come 
into being and get under full steam with 
all speed. One is that world affairs are in 
such a chaotic, inflammable state that 
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public relations men and women should 
be organized to help meet as best they 
can any emergency that may evolve. The 
other is that prospects are growing 
brighter all the time for an era of indus- 
trial peace and national prosperity. Good 
times beckon to all of us, and we should 
prepare ourselves immediately to make 
the most of them. Other segments of the 
public are organized to reap a full meas- 
ure of value in the days ahead. We in the 
public relations field should be likewise. 
We will have an immeasurably better 
chance of benefiting, both collectively 
and individually, if we have a strong na- 
tional organization to vie with other simi- 
lar organizations which will be fighting 
for large shares of the desirable returns. 

I am deeply and sincerely interested in 
plans for the merger of all existing public 
relations organizations. I am delighted 
that progress has been made in drawing 
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together our Council and the National 
Association of Public Relations Counsel. 
This is a splendid first step! Its consum- 
mation no doubt will require much added 
effort, patience and wisdom. But the pat- 
tern is established, the merger is well on 
the way, and I firmly believe the new so- 
ciety will be an actuality before too long. 

I truly hope that this will be but the 
first step and that all other public rela- 
tions organizations—the larger and more 
important ones certainly—will be merged 
as quickly as the requirements of practi- 
cality and sound judgment permit. There 
is no stopping and resting on one’s oars. 
Men must progress or go backward; they 
cannot stand still. Organizationally we in 
the public relations field cannot stand 
still; and we dare not go backward. So 
the path ahead beckons. I say let us an- 
swer its call. 





OBJECTIVE ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 15) 


Impractical? Too costly? Never done 
before on a broad scale? Quite true. But 
remember the wise skipper throws some 
of his cargo overboard when his boat is 
threatened in the storm. The amount of 
sales cargo which may be lost by devot- 
ing advertising and publicity to selling 
the truth about American business will be 


a drop in the bucket compared with the 
ultimate good that would come from blot- 
ting out the misconceptions about Ameri- 
can business that are finding increasing 
acceptance. The stakes are high; the 
strategy suggested is at least worth a 
trial. 


L. RoHE WattTER, Director of Public Relations, The Flint- 
kote Company, New York, served as a commander, USNR, 
during World War II, on the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board in a public relations capacity. A past-president of The 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, Mr. Walter is author 
of “Effective Marketing” (McGraw-Hill) and co-author with 
Frank Egner of “Direct Mail Advertising (Harper’s) and 
a member of the faculty, School of Business, Columbia 


University. 











By ASHER A. JOEL 


Public Relations Consultant, Sydney and Melbourne, Australia 


Big Store’s Bold Move 


| og EXAMPLE of public relations seen 
in Australia for some time was the 
action of Grace Brothers, big Sydney de- 
partmental store, in taking the public 
fully into their confidence following tax- 
ation disclosures by the Commissioner 
for Taxation. 

With considerable newspaper publicity 
directing attention to the criticism of and 
penalties imposed on the firm by the 
authorities, much public good-will would 
have been lost had not full page adver- 
tisements been inserted in the metropoli- 
tan press, setting out the firm’s position. 

The advertisement. headed ‘Public 
Notice,” with the name of the store be- 
neath, dealt with the Commissioner’s in- 
ferences that the Company had been 
guilty of suspected fraud. This was em- 
phatically denied, in phrases typical of 
which are the following: 

“We feel that an unwarranted slur has 
been cast on the Company, and it be- 
hooves us in the interests of our staff and 
customers to set forth the true position.” 

The statement then set out the method 
of assessing the difference between the 
valuation of trading stocks as shown by 
the Company’s methods. and the valua- 
tion attributed to the same by the Taxa- 
tion Department. 

So effective was the Company’s reply 
that references were made to the adver- 
tisement in the Federal Parliament. 

The straight-forward action of this 
store resulted in no loss of public patron- 
age or confidence. 


Australian-American Relations 


a eee public relations 

benefited by the arrival of part of 
Rear-Admiral Byrd’s Antarctic expedi- 
tion. A thousand marines and sailors, 
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warned of Sydney’s pitfalls and dangers 
before they left their ships, were loosed on 
the metropolis. 

The average citizen did all in his power 
to make them feel at home, and show 
Australian appreciation of America’s war- 
time assistance. A bad effect was created 
by harpies and black marketeers—for- 
tunately in the minoritvy—who set them- 
selves out to gyp the visitors. 

* * * 

With the industrial disputes of daily 
occurrence, question of employer-em- 
ployee relationships is daily becoming 
more vital. Striking departures from Aus- 
tralia’s Arbitration system of taking all 
disputes before the Courts. is the proposal 
of the Chifley Government to appoint 15 
commissioners at approximately 5,000 
dollars annual income each. to positions 
which sections of the public describe “will 
make them Cazars of industry.” 

If the idea works out, it will be a good 
one, but Australian employers are deeply 
concerned that this might not be so. 


Forty-hour Week 


| Fremgetes CAMPAIGN for a 40-hour week 
has been a success. The N.S.W.’s 
State Government is making a 40 hours 
week law by legislation, although the 
combined case of the Unions is now be- 
fore the Arbitration Court. Labour propa- 
gandists are now talking of a 35 hour 
week, and eventually, a 30 hour week. 


Advertising 


Serene VIEWS on advertising were 
expressed by the Secretary to the Con- 
monwealth Treasury of Australia, Mr. $. 
G. McFarlane in evidence before the Par- 
liamentary Standing Committee on 
Broadcasting, at Canberra the Federal 
Capital. 

Points at issue were the representations 
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made to the Commonwealth Treasurer 
during the war years that expenditure on 
advertising by the tax-paying public 
should be reduced by limiting the amount 
of deductions allowed for income tax pur- 
poses in respect of such expenditure. 

Mr. McFarlane said: 

“Advertising is a bit outside the Treas- 
ury field and I can only give my own im- 
pressions on this subject. The one to give 
you best advice on advertising would be a 
successful business man or perhaps an 
advertising agent. 

“There is apparently a view held that 
all advertising is a waste and that it is 
reflected in the cost of goods to the public. 

“That mav be true of a lot of advertis- 
ing, but it is not so of all advertising. 
The object of advertising is to increase 
demand and thus increase production. 

“It is impossible to blue-print advertis- 
ing and savy how much it contributes to 
cost and how much to waste, but broadly, 
the adage ‘it pays to advertise’ stands 
good, otherwise successful business men 
would not use advertising. Advertising 
must be regarded as a necessary business 
activity.” 

Of interest to those in the public rela- 
tions field was Mr. McFarlane’s remarks 
on “goodwill” advertising. This was ap- 
plied to retail distributors in their deal- 
ings with the public. He thought the pub- 
lic wanted to know what was available to 
purchase and they could only discover 
that through the advertisements. He con- 
sidered that at the present time “good- 
will” advertising of such products, as the 
production of which cannot be increased 
through special limitations or rationing, 
was in the waste advertising category. 

Goodwill advertising was possibly jus- 
tified during the war years to the extent 
that it was necessary for brand names to 
be kept alive in the public mind. 


National Stations Advertising 


| gramager PROTESTS from many sec- 
tions of the community have effec- 
tively quashed proposals that the Aus- 
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tralian Broadcasting Commission — a 
Government instrumentality operating 
national and regional stations through- 
out Australia—should accept commer- 
cially sponsored programmes as a means 
of raising revenue to meet the A.B.C.’s 
large financial commitments. 

At present, the A.B.C. is carried on by 
the imposition of a license fee on all radio 
listeners of approximately three dollars 
per annum. 

It is proposed to increase this to four 
dollars. 

One proposal submitted—that instead 
of increasing the listeners’ fee, the A.B.C. 
income should be supplemented by a 
radio amusement tax and/or a tax on 
radio listening equipment—was vigor- 
ously opposed by the Chairman of the 
Commission, Mr. R. J. Boyer. 

Mr. Boyer said that a percentage levy 
on all expenditure on radio advertising 
over commercial stations as an aid to 
financing a national system. was a bad 
move in public relations. 

“The national service should not, as a 
matter of principle, derive its revenue 
from a section of particular interests in 
the community,” he said. 


Film Public Relations 


gies submitted to the Australian 
daily press by the film industry pub- 
lic relations bureau have achieved excel- 
lent results. 

Regular columns are now devoted to 
discussions on current films. scenes, com- 
ing productions, etc. 

Adoption of these proposals followed 
protests on the amount of free space be- 
ing devoted to “build-ups” for nightly 
radio sessions, with its implied invitation 
to listeners to remain at home for a quiet 
and pleasant evening, rather than go to 
the film houses. 


Commercial Artists 


p= ON THE BACK for the commercial 
artist and his work in advertising 


(Please turn to page 32) 











THE WEATHERVANE 
By VIRGIL L. RANKIN 


Public Relations Consultant, San Francisco 


A Case History of Disaster 


cy Aprit 30, Edgar M. Queeney, 
chairman of the board, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, mailed to stockhold- 
ers, employees and friends of the com- 
pany a report on the Texas City disaster 
which warrants careful study by every 
public relations worker. In it is docu- 
mented the exemplary handling of public 
relations in time of an industrial disaster. 
It is a public relations case history which 
illustrates how deeply imbedded in the 
management of Monsanto is the public 
relations philosophy. 

Mr. Queeney reports that immediately 
following the disaster he and President 
William M. Rand rushed to Texas City to 
plan relief on the spot. From Columbia, 
Tennessee, where he was addressing a 
meeting, J. Handley Wright, public rela- 
tions director for the company, and his 
community relations assistant headed by 
plane for Texas City. From the Oak 
Ridge plant another plane headed toward 
the disaster carrying the firm’s medical 
director, nurses, blood plasma and other 
aids. 

Messrs Queeney, Rand and other com- 
pany executives immediately undertook 
a broad program designed to alleviate 
financial and other problems of Mon- 
santo disaster victims. This program pro- 
vided broad benefits in addition to the 
company’s legal liabilities which were 
covered by insurance companies. Mr. 
Queeney writes. “To provide for the cost 
of these payments, which are beyond our 
legal liabilities . . . our Board of Direc- 
tors has appropriated $500,000... . We 
hope our shareholders will approve the 
use of this part of their profits to alleviate 
the misfortunes of the men, women, and 
bereaved families of those who worked 
for them.” 
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Write to J. Handley Wright at the com. 
pany’s St. Louis headquarters and re 
quest the report—‘“The Texas City Dis. 
aster.” 


Importance of Stockholder Relations 


ee before the National Con. 
sumer Finance Association, J. Miller 
Redfield, delegate from the Wisconsin 
Association, termed stockholder relations 
“a neglected area in public relations.” He 
said, among other things: ‘‘We hear a 
good deal about the importance of good 
public relations with our employees and 
our customers, as well as with the general 
public. But not much has been said about 
good public relations with our owners— 
our stockholders. In fact, the stockholder 
has been called the forgotten man in pub- 
lic relations.” 

Mr. Redfield believes, however, that 
the situation he described above is chang- 
ing; that business is waking up to the fact 
that stockholders form a very select and 
important part of its public: that to over- 
look them in any program designed to 
win good will for business is short sighted 
at best. 

Stockholders, according to Redfield, 
are primarily interested in dividends. 
But, he maintains, they want other 
things, too: “They want to feel that they 
are to some extent vour partners. They 
want to know some things about the con- 
pany they own: what it makes or sells; 
how it operates; what important prob- 
lems it has; what its plans and prospects 
are; whether it’s a square shooter, with 
policies that are in the public interest.” 


Check List for Annual Reports 


HE SERVICE ORGANIZATION of Electric 
Bond and Share Company, operating 
under the name Ebasco Services Incorp- 
rated, has recently issued an 88-page 
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book titled “Check List of Important 
Subjects for Annual Reports.”’ While the 
material is issued for confidential use of 
the organization’s client companies and 
is, therefore, not available for general dis- 
tribution, the introduction is presented 
here because of its interest. 

Under the caption “How Do You Look 
to the Public,” it is stated that “funda- 
mental requisites for maximum success 
of any business concern are that it must: 

1. Be right socially 

2. Be right technically 

3. Be right economically, and 

4. Be right humanly 

“And the public is fully informed about 
you (the company). vour organization, 
its objectives, and its accomplishments in 
a humanized. personalized, report that 
can be readily understood by evervone. 

“The old concept of an annual or quar- 
terly report as purely a formal, legalistic 
document is trending rapidly toward the 
above specifications to the end that in- 
vestor, emplovee and general public in- 
terest be aroused and they be advised ex- 
actly what is happening and why. 

“Orderliness. completeness and infor- 
mative value of reports combining clear 
copy and effective illustrations which re- 
flect the personality and spirit of the or- 
ganization, are important reasons ad- 
vanced in connection with competitive 
merit awards for outstanding reports 
judged in various contests by men of long 
and successful experience.” 


Highlights from Current 
Annual Reports 


N THE REPORT of Belden Manufactur- 

ing Company. Chicago, Hopewell L. 
Rogers, chairman of the board, and 
Whipple Jacobs. president, present a 
forthright statement of executive com- 
pensation. The earnings of top men of 
the management group are reported in 
three wavs: the total dollars, the amount 
for each dollar of sales, and the amount 
after income tax. ... The report of Hamil- 
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ton Manufacturing Company, Two Riv- 
ers, Wisconsin, is outstanding for its sim- 
plified financial statement. President E. 
P. Hamilton writes, “Included in this an- 
nual report is a condensed and simplified 
statement for the year in every-day lan- 
guage and expression used by individuals 
in their personal financial transactions. 
Misused and abused interpretation of 
such commonly used accounting expres- 
sions as surplus, profits, before deprecia- 
tion, after taxes, net, etc., would appear 
to justify the trend toward such simpi- 
fication. A real profit results only after 
all legitimate costs of doing business are 
taken into account, including 1) all taxes, 
2) a return on the investment of those 
who furnish funds to operate the busi- 
ness, 3) areturn on earnings reinvested in 
the business, and 4) a provision for sta- 
bilizing the business throughout a cvcle 
of vears.” .. . The report of Union Elec- 
tric Company, St. Louis, Missouri, says 
that “statistics alone cannot fully reflect 
the company’s contributions to the com- 
munities its serves. Cold figures cannot 
describe the skill, ingenuity and even sac- 
rifice of our engineers, research men, su- 
pervisors and office workers, our trouble 
shooters, meter readers, elevator opera- 
tors, linemen, janitors and the many 
hundreds of others whose combined and 
cooperative efforts supply this ‘land we 
live in’ with an important service.”’ Sup- 
porting this premise, the report presents 
many of the human factors involved in 
the company’s successful operation. . . . 
The report of the United States Steel 
Corporation is outstanding because of its 
extremely frank and forthright discussion 
with its stockholders of the labor situation 
and its effect not only upon the company 
but the economy of the nation. . . . That 
the graphic presentation of important 
financial data is appreciated is evidenced 
by the response received by Oliver United 
Filters Inc., California and Pennsylvania, 
from its stockholders following the issu- 
ance of its current report. 
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Office Hazards 


 § jeamage in the annals of safety litera- 
ture is the booklet currently being 
distributed by the Central Bank, Oak- 
land, California. Titled “Office Hazards” 
it is a compilation of scores of dangers 
lurking in the usual business office—haz- 
ards which have as their locale filing 
equipment, desks, wastebaskets, doors, 
etc. Many are the treatises written on 
shop and plant safety factors but this is 
the first that we have seen devoted to the 
front office. 


Orchids to You 


CUADOR, in a public relations move 

designed to win friends and influence 
people to vacation in the tropical repub- 
lic, is, through its Botanical Experimental 
Station, Quito, Ecuador, South America. 
sending free of charge packets of orchid 
seed, with instructions for propagating 
these fascinating flowers in the home, to 
citizens throughout the United States. 


Public Relations for Nurses 


AST MONTH the Pittsburgh League of 
Nursing Education sponsored a Pub- 
lic Relations Institute stating that one of 
the major problems facing the profession 
is the loss of graduate nurses and the in- 
sufficient intake of student nurses. Jean 
Henderson, Chief, Office of Health In- 
formation, United States Public Hea!th 
Service, maintains that this situation is 
aggravated because of poor public rela- 
tions. She told those in attendance that 
one of the important things they could do 
as individuals was to take a cue from their 
“sickroom manner.”’ She said: “You al- 
ways are optimistic and cheerful with 
your patients. You do not tell them their 
illness is hopeless, their battle for health 
futile. You win their cooperation with a 
cheerful, optimistic approach. 

“This philosophy. in essence, reduces 
itself to being as sympathetic toward 
other people’s problems as you would 
have them be toward yours. Outside your 





institution, it means you join other com. 
munity leaders in helping them meet 
problems of community-wide importance, 
You refute, by your interest and partici- 
pation, those who would charge nurses 
with being civic isolationists. You partici- 
pate in the drive for improved housing, 
for a more effective general health pro- 
gram, for better recreational opportuni- 
ties for young people. It is a two-way 
process. They benefit from your assis- 
tance and you enrich your experiences by 
association with other leaders in the com- 
munity—with doctors, lawyers, minis- 
ters, teachers, social workers. The end re- 
sult is that you are accorded a more intel- 
ligent and friendly reception when you 
take your own problems to these same 
groups for help.” 

What has been said above applies 
equally well to numerous other groups, 
particularly those in education, the 
church, and social service organizations. 


Oil Industry to Win More Friends 


6 pow Pusiic RELATIONS OPERATING 
Committee of the American Petro- 
leum Institute under the chairmanship of 
Franklyn Waltman, Council member and 
Director of Public Relations, Sun Oil 
Company, is issuing a brochure, “Win- 
ning More Friends for Your Business,” 
designed to stimulate activity by oil com- 
panies in the industry-wide public rela- 
tions program. Waltman reports that the 
brochure, now on the press, contains nine 
sample newspaper advertisements, six 
sample radio commercials, a colored plant 
poster, a fact sheet and other materials. It 
will be distributed to oil companies 
throughout the nation. 


Army Public Relations 


HE MILITARY is making rapid ad- 

vances in the adoption of proved 
public relations techniques and practices 
and is demanding that officers become 
proficient. The current issue of Army In- 
formation Digest emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the public platform as a public 
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relations tool and quotes the Army Chief 
of Staff’s instructions to his commanding 
generals: “All officers who are qualified 
must be ready to accept, as a duty, an 
assignment to make a public address. I 
am personally interested in the develop- 
ment of an adequate Army-wide speak- 
ers’ program.” 

Major Joseph H. Banks, member of 
the faculty of the Army Information 
School and during the war, executive to 
the public relations officer in Headquar- 
ters, European Theater of Operation, 
writes that: ‘In the new Army, officers 
and enlisted personnel of all grades may 
be called upon to speak in public. . . 
Only through articulate leadership can 
the Army tell its story and interpret its 
mission.” 


Labor’s Public Relations 


/ pel A GREAT MANY qualified persons 
who have been objectively viewing 
the current economic scene and, in par- 
ticular, the battles over labor legislation, 
itappears that Labor has missed the pub- 
lic relations boat by a wide margin. It is 
pointed out by these observers that labor 
leaders, while opposing all of the pro- 
posed labor bills have not come forth with 
any constructive alternate proposals. 
They are doing the very thing they have 
condemned for so many years when un- 
dertaken by employer groups: that is 
they are “agin everything,” not for any 
constructive program. The result of this 
attitude on the part of labor’s leaders is 
dissension within the ranks of union 
labor. Observers are hopeful that the 
thinking element among Labor may be 
lead by its dissatisfactions to become 
articulate and active in union halls to the 
end that statesmanship is demanded of 
its leaders. 


A Plea for Ethics 


J K. WALLacE, president, Musicians’ 
Mutual Protective Association, issues a 
scathing denunciation of the “charlatans 
who have invaded the public relations 
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profession.” In his two-page editorial in 
Overture, April 28th, Mr. Wallace asks, 
“Why does the profession of public rela- 
tions allow such men to be affiliated with 
their group? Public relations men all over 
the nation are well aware that there are 
many charlatans who have invaded their 
profession.” 

He says that one often hears ethical 
public relations people speak of the fine 
objectives of their profession and how 
publicity is bringing the facts about a 
splendid man or organization to the pub- 
lic’s attention. “But,” he asks, “what 
about the unethical publicity men? What 
about the distorters of truth?, the mer- 
chants of lies? What about the men who 
sit in big leather chairs, on the nth floor 
overlooking the city, and for a fine fee 
will write anything a client requests 
whether truthful or not and will willingly 
‘point both barrels.’ or betray, for anyone 
who will pay the required thirty pieces of 
silver.” 

The writer observes that public rela- 
tions and publicity men may be leading 
the world by the eve and the ear, but 
there are still too many men bearing the 
title who have self-willed ambitions to 
take the world by the throat. He con- 
cludes his editorial with this statement: 
“Public relations and publicity men must 
standardize their work and set up ethical 
requirements for the profession or the 
whole field will be destroyed by the un- 
principled men and women who hire out 
to write and popularize anything for a 
price. Certain charlatans are destroying 
sound public opinion because of their de- 
liberate falsification of truth. We must re- 
member that most of the harm in society 
is done slyly with the elbow’s, not the 
fists.” 


Working with the Press 


—_™ POINTS governing press relations 
are set forth by Frank C. Lyons, di- 
rector. Public Relations, Dayton Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, as fol- 
lows: 
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. Give them 24-hour service 
. Help them to obtain all facts 
Never “refuse” to talk 
. Never favor one over the others 
. Never submit anything that isn’t 
genuine news 
6. Never ask for anvthing but fair 
treatment 
7. Submit stories in unduplicated 
copy 
8. Visit news and city rooms regu- 
larly 
9. Invite them to all of 
meetings 
10. Hold an annual press meeting. 


mart wd = 


our open 


Chapter Elects Officers 


A THE May 6TH meeting of the San 
Francisco Bay Area Chapter of the 





Council the following newly elected off. 
cers were seated: President, Lloyd BE. 
Graybiel, Vice President, American Trust 
Company: Vice President, A. G. Scher. 
merhorn, Demonstration Superintendent, 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Con. 
pany; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary A, 
Ball, Assistant Executive Secretary, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association: Executive 
Board, E. A. Cunningham, Manager, 
Public Relations Department, Shell Qj 
Company; Louis B. Lundborg. General 
Manager, San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce; George A. Pettit, Assistant to 
the President, University of California: 
Frank S. Pierce, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; and Edward C. Portman, Vice 
President. Spencer W. Curtiss Company, 





AUSTRALIAN NOTES 


(Continued from page 27 


salesmanship and public relations were 
handed out freely by Professor J. Burke, 
who occupies the chair of Fine Arts of the 
Melbourne (Victoria) University. 

“Commercial Art is sometimes depre- 
cated by the ignorant because it is a 
form of salesmanship, but in fact when it 
is good, it has a high educational value, 
and performs an inestimable service in 
raising the standards of public taste.’’ the 
professor declared. 

“For good or bad.” the professor con- 
tinued, ‘it reaches every member of the 
community, the child and the aged. the 
rich and the poor. It is fanciful to look 
forward to a day when every page in a 
magazine and every article in the home is 
a pleasure to the eve and intelligence! 

“At the present time the deterioration 
of public taste is such that a common pre- 
tentious and imitative work often com- 
mands a readier sale than the good, but 
there are signs, particularly among youth, 
that the public is going to demand some- 
thing better. At the moment it may re- 
quire an act of faith for the business man 


to spend his hard-earned and hard-taxed 
money on design. But it is sometimes 
good sense to take a long term view. 

“That is one reason why I am encour 
aged by the Exhibition. Like all Exhibi- 
tions of its size, the standard is not even, 
but there is some good work in it. If I may 
comment on the work of one section. I 
have been favourably impressed by the 
tone of the advertising. 

“A great deal of advertising in other 
parts of the world is founded on an appeal 
to rather base instincts: to snobbishness 
and the more materialistic forms of sex 
and acquisitiveness. 

“Here it is refreshing to find the faces 
of lovely and healthy children, nature 
studies with charming borders of leaves 
and flowers and animals, and deliciously 
coloured and designed menu and invite 
tion cards. 

“T hope this freshness of moral tone 
and graciousness in the little things may 
always be a distinguishing feature of 
Australian commercial art.” 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS CAN BE TAUGHT 


By DANIEL D. GAGE 





Associate Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


ONTROVERSIES RAGE both within the 

business field and the academic con- 
cerning the merit of teaching of public 
relations. There are those who say that 
asit is an art, it can’t be taught, and there 
are those who hold that it is but a spe- 
cialized phase of humanics and can be 
taught. The “aves”? seem to have it, for 
both colleges and business associations 
are going ahead with courses in public 
relations. 

In the January issue of this publica- 
tion, Dr. William A. Nielander in an ar- 
ticle titled “‘A College Course in Public 
Relations,” presented an excellent out- 
line and program for a projected course 
in the School of Business Administration 
at the University of Texas. Dr. Nielander 
and the writer have been in correspon- 
dence with one another since the fall of 
1946, exchanging ideas and experiences 
with a college course in public relations. 

It seems appropriate to follow up Dr. 
Nielander’s initial treatise with a report 
on the experience in pioneering such a 
course in the School of Business Admin- 
istration at the University of Oregon and 
in the extension division (adults), Port- 
land, of the Oregon System of Higher 
Educations. following an outline not to- 
tally dissimilar to the one presented in 
the above mentioned article. 

It should be noted first that only in the 
past few years have colleges and univer- 
sities been adding public relations courses 
to their curricula. Many of them dubbed 
“public relations” are really more in the 
nature of publicity or public opinion 
courses, invariably taught in the schools 
of journalism or political science. In some 
cases they are listed under sociology, 
psychology, education and, only in rare 
instances, under business administration 
or commerce. 

One of the reasons the colleges have 
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been slow in accepting public relations 
into their curriculums is the lack of clar- 
ity of the subject matter. It has been pre- 
sented on the one hand as a kind of oc- 
cultism, an art surrounded by a lot of 
mumbo-jumbo and an artful way of slip- 
ping by sleepy editors with handouts that 
go under the dubious label of publicity. 
Those who have maintained it is an art, 
seem to feel that only a few gifted people 
have been touched with the mysterious 
and divine rod of inspiration and knighted 
into occult order of public relations ex- 
perts—and so you couldn’t hammer pub- 
lic relations into their heads even with 
aid of a schoolmaster’s ruler. 

The people who take this approach to 
public relations have been focusing their 
attention on crowd pleasers and showmen 
who range up and down Broadway and 
Hollywood Boulevard with their pagean- 
try. Singled out of the crowd of practi- 
tioners are those who practice it as a sort 
of public exhibitionism rather than the 
more intelligent and scientific represen- 
tative group who make, test, and use all 
the tools of public relations available. 
Naturally the academicians shied away 
from this early and erroneous concept of 
the subject matter. 

Colleges have perhaps been influenced 
by another school of thought which is apt 
to hold tongue in cheek and hook onto the 
premise that while one might be able to 
pick a few rudiments of public relations 
technique from formal classroom work, 
ninety-eight per cent of knowledge and 
technique is going to come from the school 
of hard knocks. They might as well argue 
that medicine, dentistry, law, and ac- 
counting should be learned the same way. 
They overlook the fact that certain pro- 
cedures, techniques, and experiences 
have been generalized into principles 
which can be taught. They are not so 
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narrow as those who look upon public 
relations as an art, for they will allow for 
learning the trade, but largely via the 
medium of apprenticeship. 

Gradually, however, as workers in the 
field of public relations began to make 
clear to the public the exact nature of 
their function and as professional and 
trade associations such as the American 
Council on Public Relations, National 
Association of Public Relations Counsel, 
and the American Public Relations As- 
sociation emerged, colleges have been 
adding this subject to their catalogues. 
The war has been an impetus in securing 
acceptance, for it brought forcibly to the 
attention of returning veterans and to 
university authorities, the need of teach- 
ing the “know how” of getting along bet- 
ter in business and in all walks of life. 
It may be prophesied that the university 
which offers no such course within the 
next five years will be decidedly ante- 
dated. 


A Pilot Course 


A year ago in the spring of 1946, the 
School of Business Administration at the 
University of Oregon decided to run a 
pilot course in business public relations, 
using as experimental material, a group 
of twelve students who had signed up for 
an untitled seminar. The author, who had 
returned to his academic post from three 
years’ experience in a government war 
agency dealing directly with the public, 
directed the course. At the conclusion of 
the trial run, the students, who were for 
the most part returned veterans, recom- 
mended that the subject be regularly of- 
fered by the school. 

As a result the State Board of Higher 
Education authorized a three-hour intro- 
ductory course in business public rela- 
tions. To date this course has been given 
twice in the University and twice in ex- 
tension division to adults. Each time, en- 
deavor was made to gain from the stu- 
dents their reaction to material presented, 
their suggestions and criticisms as to the 





amount of time spent on the various 
phases. It is still too early to appraise 
completely the results but some genera] 
report may be set down here for instruc. 
tors both in business and academe who 
may wish to do some reconnoitering be. 
fore plunging into dark waters. 


Ten “Isn’ts” Emphasized 


In setting up a course in public rela. 
tions the author discovered that the ip. 
structor, as Dr. Nielander points out, js 
immediately confronted with the prob. 
lems of the scope of the course and the 
limitations of the material to be presented, 
In an introductory course based on a 
quarter system rather than a semester, 
less material could be presented. Unless 
extreme consideration is given initially 
to the proper meaning of the term, the 
course, can, as one person has so aptly 
put it, “become an umbrella which covers 
everything and touches nothing.” Such 
an omnibus interpretation of the term 
must be avoided. 

Experience has shown that driving 
home in the initial meetings ‘““What Pub- 
lic Relations Is and What It Is Not” is 
well worth the time spent. The following 
ten “‘isn’ts” gives emphasis to the lead off: 

1) It isn’t a new cult to supplant Hin- 
doo mysticism, Billy Sunday, or Dr. Cue 
—‘‘day by day in everyway, I’m getting 
better and better.” 

2) It isn’t press agentry, ballyhoo, 
Barnum at his best, stunting, fanfare, 
abacadabra or the firing of heavy salvoes 
of ta-ra-boom-te-a. 

3) It isn’t the art of doping dozing 
editors with handouts or circumventing 
advertising with flashy but vacuous re 
leases. 

4) It isn’t a fetish, crystal gazing, 
table rapping of a form of business a 
trology. 

5) It isn’t a lot of drum beating to de 
tract the public from bad things you have 
done in the past or are still doing, or put 
ting a white shirt over dirty underwear. 
6) It isn’t the cure-all you prescribe 
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when everything else fails. 

7) It isn’t the greased palm that keeps 
the lobby business going or getting some- 
one to buy your products or services on 
the basis of free lunches, beer, and Man- 
hattans. 

8) It isn’t the gladhander or being the 
life of the party who convulses all pres- 
ent at parties, conventions, and in day to 
day contacts. 

9, It isn’t something you have and the 
other fellow does not, or vice versa. 

10) It isn’t something brand new. 


No Single Definition 


In turning to what public relations és 
the instructor will do well to avoid a 
single doctrinaire definition. Instead, it 
was found advisable to run through a 
gamut of them drawn from various writ- 
ers and workers in the field, then in a dis- 
cussion boil out the salient residue com- 
mon to most of them. It is desirable to 
point out that public relations has been 
practiced in one form or another, good 
and bad, in home, in school, and in every 
day contacts. It is but a part of human 
relations. It has been the writer’s expe- 
rience to steer clear of a moralistic ap- 
proach to the subject. The initial task is 
to sweep the student’s mind clean of dor- 
mant stereotypes which the term public 
relations bring forth, and to do a job of 
public relations for public relations. 

The second problem to be encountered 
isthe matter of text books and collateral 
reading. At this writing, there are a num- 
ber of text books on the market and the 
following merit the attention of instruc- 
tors contemplating offering this course: 
Harlow and Black, Practical Public Re- 
lations; Verne Burnett, You and Your 
Public (new revised edition, 1947); and 
Emerson Reck, Public Relations—A Pro- 
gram for Colleges and Universities. The 
latter book deals with the public rela- 
tions objectives of higher educational in- 
stitutions. However, the general princi- 
ples are well set forth and by substitution 
of “company” for “college,” the text is 
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usable in a general public relations course. 
These three books are “fresh off the 
press” and add more to the subject mat- 
ter than the earlier pioneering works of 
Milton Wright, Bronson Batchelor, and 
Averell Broughton. 

For those who feel that public rela- 
tions should start with the personal ap- 
proach, an excellent book (now out of 
print) for instructional background is 
Influencing Human Behavior, written in 
1925 by Harry Allen Overstreet, then 
head of Department of Philosophy at 
City College of New York. Despite the 
fact that twenty-two years have passed, 
there is a lot of down to earth material 
for certain phases of the course. It is an 
excellent reference book for the instruc- 
tor and yet the words “public relations” 
do not appear on any page. Space will not 
permit a complete outline of other books 
available, and there are many for collat- 
eral reading, which like Overstreet’s, do 
not contain the title, “public relations.” 

As each instructor by reason of his 
training and interest will develop differ- 
ent approaches to the subject, it is inad- 
visable to be tied in knots by confining 
the students to a single text book. In ad- 
dition to books there is a wealth of mate- 
rial to be picked out daily from news- 
papers and magazines, particularly the 
Public Relations Journal ; the weekly let- 
ter, Public Relations News, and Printers’ 
Ink. Various trade associations and in- 
dividual companies produce excellent 
case materials. The problem of reading is 
not the dearth of material but that of 
sifting from the abundance. 


Advisory Panel from Business 


Dr. Nielander has suggested the use 
of an occasional outside lecturer drawn 
from the ranks of public relations work- 
ers. The author has found this an excel- 
lent device. In developing the material 
for the pioneer course at the University 
of Oregon, an advisory panel was ap- 
pointed by the school. These twelve men 
not only suggest material to be presented 
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but give lectures themselves on specific 
fields. We draw upon this panel as we 
need them, being careful not to schedule 
too many so that the course will lose its 
continuity and become a mere hodge 
podge of disassociated topics. 

These outside lecturers come from a 
variety of specializations such as indus- 
try, merchandising, trade associations, 
labor unions, public relations counselors, 
advertising agencies, newspapers, radio, 
and financial institutions. By having a 
diversity of interest, any undue emphasis 
on a given phase of the subject is avoided. 
The use of practicing public relations 
people in the university class room has 
several advantages: First, it enables the 
student to make comparisons of the types 
of persons who have successfully adapted 
themselves to this career, and prevents 
them from getting a fixed stereotype of a 
public relations worker. Second, the in- 
structor himself will find it stimulating 
to be exposed from time to time to “main 
street” thinking on the subject. And third, 
the students react favorably to some- 
thing concrete and into which they can 
get their teeth. 

After selecting reading and demonstra- 
tion material, sparring around with the 
introduction to the meaning and scope of 
the subject, the instructor will settle down 
to developing as much material from the 
outline suggested by Dr. Nielander as 
time permits in his particular course. 
The present author breaks the outline 
down into four main headings, theory, 
targets, tools, and techniques. Theory 
includes the foundations suggested by 
Harlow and Black in their book, Practi- 
cal Public Relations. 


Plea for Fundamentals 


Our experience at Oregon shows that 
we tended at first to cover too much ma- 
terial and confuse the student. Question- 
naires given at the end of each course 
brought to light some deficiencies and 
these were rectified in succeeding courses. 

The students indicated that among 





other things, they wanted to know more 
on how they could apply public relations 
on a personal basis. They felt that they 
could begin to practice better public re 
lations in their everyday lives and would 
not have to wait until they were in some 
responsible executive position. The sty. 
dent’s plea was for more fundamental 
material; more on the “how” of public 
relations. 

The above statement does not suggest 
that the course be turned into a person. 
ality session. Personality is too broad to 
be dealt with, yet it may be injected ip. 
directly under the heading of “yourself, 
as a tool of public relations,” and its ap. 
plication may be further demonstrated 
under the caption of “business manners,” 


Need for Good Case Material 


Business manners are but a transmv- 
tation of social conventions and mores, 
and if the instructor demonstrates them 
in concrete terms of business actions and 
situations, the student gets a better un 
derstanding of their personal importance 
than if presented as “the correct and 
proper thing to do,” a la Emily Post. As 
mentioned earlier, it is advisable to steer 
away from anything smacking of ser- 
monizing. Case materials which wil 
bring out the salient points of the “how” 
of public relations by the student them- 
selves in discussion helps materially to 
fix foundation principles in their minds. 
At the present time, there is a crying need 
for the development of a good case mate. 
rial book on the subject. 

Students expressed an interest in the 
basic tool of “showmanship.” This word 
is widely misunderstood. The showmar- 
ship meant here is not the showmanship 
that is the referent to most people's 
minds, hence the writer has tried as 4 
substitute the coined word of “display- 
manship.” By noting the derivation of 
the word, the reader can perceive what 
meaning is being striven for. We are te 
quired to admit that there is a vein of 
displaymanship running through the 
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gamut of public relations practice, but we 
ve it less place than those who look 
upon public relations as an art. Display- 
manship is the sum of the abilities and 
personal devices to gain attention through 
vividness in order to deliver one’s mes- 
gage through any media. In essence it is 
the expression of originality and relief 
fom monotony. It represents, as far as 
this course is concerned, an invasion of 
anuncharted field. It may not be possible 
io teach it, but it can be demonstrated 
fom studying the techniques used by 
public relations workers throughout the 
country. 

The publicity phase of public relations 
intrigued the several classes but it was 
found they need to be conditioned on two 
pints: first, that publicity in its full 
meaning signified the publication of 
news, and the media may be not only the 
newspapers but magazines, company 
publications, film, radio, platform— 
down to the word of mouth of satisfied 
customers and willing employees; second, 
that publicity in the more limited sense 
of news releases is not the alpha and 
omega of the subject, for acts and action 
are more important than the reports upon 
them. To give a just position to publicity 
in the latter meaning, the writer has 
found it expedient to develop the pub- 
licity phase through the general category 
of “press relations” in which “relations” 
isstressed rather than “releases.” 

In thus lending a willing ear to student 
comment on course material, we might 
subject ourselves to the criticism that 
the object seems to be primarily to give 
the student what he wants and eliminate 
that which does not please his palate. 
Criticism of immature students would 
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hardly justify the effort of gathering it. 
But constructive suggestions of students, 
80 per cent of whom are mature veterans 
with ranks ranging up to colonelcy and 
licutenant commanderships, who have 
seen a lot of the seamy side of life, have 
packed a lifetime of experience in a few 
short years, and who have come back 
with a fresh point of view, can be of 
value in giving a sound concept to the 
course. We may feel fortunate in devel- 
oping a public relations course at this 
time with such a critical and competent 
set of guinea pigs. 

This article reporting briefly on expe- 
riences in pioneering the teaching of pub- 
lic relations at the collegiate level in a 
school of business may well be summar- 
ized by quoting from a student who was 
asked at the course’s conclusion for con- 
structive criticism. This man was a ma- 
ture veteran, an officer in the army with 
two and one-half years’ service behind 
him. “If I absorbed nothing else from 
this course, I suddenly was made con- 
scious of this thing we call public rela- 
tions. I now find myself critical in ob- 
serving the poor public relations prac- 
ticed by fellow students, yea, even col- 
lege professors, and business people. I 
look back on my army career to find the 
same complaint. In the army the public 
relations division seemed to spend its time 
censoring news that was bad, and pour- 
ing on news that was good. The army 
could have been improved if as much 
time had been spent on “inside” public 
relations, as on “outside.” West Point 
and Anapolis could well follow the lead 
of civilian colleges by moving out a 
couple of math courses and making room 
for one on public relations.” 


DANIEL D. Gace was born in Riverside, California, 1902. 
Graduate, A.B., Law School, Stanford University, 1924; 
M.B.A., Harvard Graduate School of Business, 1926; Ph.D., 
Michigan, 1936. Became Assoc. Prof. of Bus. Adm., Univer- 
sity of Oregon in 1929 ; developed their first public relations 
courses in 1946. He has taught public relations both at Uni- 
versity and Adult Extension levels. 
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“BLUEPRINT for PUBLIC RELATIONS” 


Reviewed by WILL WILLIAMS, JR. 
Manager, Publicity Dept., S. F. Chamber of Com. 


& ss. peargesll RELATIONS are the cen- 

tral focus of this book which 
adds to the rapidly growing literature on 
public relations a volume replete with 
case-histories and essential technical in- 
formation on the general field. 

That word, “Minimax,” means, accord- 
ing to the authors: “minimum negative 
and maximum positive public relations.” 
How this result can be obtained through 
careful survey of the client’s problems, 
determination of specific goals to reach, 
a “blueprinted” program to reach those 
goals, and professional service in carry- 
ing out that program are thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

However, public relations seems to the 
authors very largely to mean publicity, 
and publicity and press relations get the 
greatest emphasis. But publicity is not 
treated as an end in itself, for it is shown 
how the implications of publicity lead 
straight into those overall questions of 
management policy and organizational 
conduct which are the problem of public 
relations. It is shown how the profession 
of public relations grew out of the field 
of publicity, and the character of legiti- 
mate, ethical modern publicity is well 
brought out. 

One of the authors, CLirton BLack- 
MON, is Director of Publicity for the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce. The other, 
D. H. PLackarp, is a professional public 
relations counselor. The balance of these 
two backgrounds is reflected in their 
choice and treatment of the subject 
matter. 

There are chapters on the general im- 
portance of public opinion and the power 
of the press, on the organization of a pub- 
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licity office and various mediums ayajl. 
able. A chapter discusses the general pro. 
fession of public relations, qualifications 
of the practitioner, and the associations 
which have been organized in the public 
relations field, such as the American 
Council on Public Relations, the Ameri- 
can Public Relations Association, and 
the National Association of Public Rela. 
tions Counsel. Two chapters on press re. 
lations and the profession of journalism 
provide essential reference data such as 
may be found in journalism textbooks, 
And there is another chapter on “The 
Mechanics of Publicity” which is an out- 
line of practise. The publicity campaign 
from start to finish is the subject of an- 
other chapter. A glossary of press terms 
and examples completes the material on 
this phase of the subject. 

Research and survey techniques are 
discussed in one chapter. But the central 
chapter of the book is the “Blueprint for 
Minimax Relations” which provides 86 
pages of outline covering most of the as- 
pects of the general public relations field, 
with examples, case histories, and specific 
answers to specific questions. (BLUE- 
PRINT FOR PuBLic RELATIONS by Dwight 
Hillis Plackard and Clifton Blackmon. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 355 
pp. + VIII—$3.50.) 


“TESTED ADVERTISING METHODS” 
Reviewed by E. A. CUNNINGHAM 
Manager, Public Relations Dept., Shell Oil Co., S. F. 
dana JouN Captes was a midship- 
man at Annapolis, he found escape 
from the study of engineering, ordnance, 
navigation and related sciences in extra- 
curricular journalistic activities. He was 
more distinguished in the editorial rooms 
of the Naval Academy publications than 
in the lecture halls or laboratories. Thus 
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it was no great surprise to his classmates 
when after graduation he forsook the life 
at sea in favor of an advertising career. 

He has made a pronounced impact in 
the advertising field, as one of the coun- 
try’s most successful copy writers, as a 
researcher, and finally as a vice president 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 
Inc. He is chairman of a special AAAA 
Committee on the Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading, a member of the 
Copy Research Council of New York, 
and of the Technical Committee of the 
Advertising Research Foundation. 

Caples’ greatest contribution to adver- 
tising has been the substitution of scien- 
tific methods for guesswork in the assess- 
ment of consumer appeals, the prepara- 
tion and testing of copy and layout, the 
selection of media, and the measurement 
of results. Those four years of scientific 
training at Annapolis left their mark. 

His book, a revision of the 1932 edi- 
tion, imparts the findings of twenty years 
of research and experiment to determine 
the principles which govern the pulling 
power of ads. The simple rules he has de- 
duced are the rules for influencing the 
masses through use of the printed word 
and the graphic arts. They are as useful 
in public relations as in advertising. The 
simple, forceful tenor of the book itself 
demonstrates the validity of its content. 
To the public relations worker it’s worth 
adozen dull tomes on semantics. (TESTED 
ADVERTISING METHOps by John Caples. 
Revised edition. Harper & Brothers Pub- 
lishers. 276 pp. + VI—$3.50.) 


“YOU AND YOUR PUBLIC” 
Reviewed by WILL WILLIAMS, JR. 

Manager, Publicity Dept., S. F. Chamber of Com. 
HIS BOOK BY VERNE BURNETT which 
has become a classic in the public re- 

lations field is here issued in a revised edi- 
tion which adds some material on fund 
raising, employee relations, stockholder 
relations, and general writing problems, 
as well as publicity and press relations. 
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Interviews with Dr. George Gallup, 
Dr. Henry Link, Dr. Claude Robinson, 
and Elmo Roper which were separate 
chapters in the first edition have been 
condensed into a single chapter, and those 
interviewed are not named. 

Nationwide fund raising campaigns, 
psychological aspects involved, and new 
approaches which are needed make up 
the added material on fund raising. 

Common employee misunderstandings 
and supervisorial resistance have been 
added to the chapter on employee reac- 
tions, while the chapter on employee re- 
lations, which follows goes into a great 
deal more detail on labor relations, the 
connection between personnel relations 
and public relations, and ways in which 
public relations can be useful in this field. 

Material on annual reports has been 
added to the chapter on stockholder re- 
lations. 

Copy editing and policy angles are dis- 
cussed in an expansion of the chapter on 
“Wrestling With Words.” 

In the publicity chapters more ma- 
terial has been included on press rela- 
tions, and a number of interesting expe- 
riences have been described. In the chap- 
ter on advertising some new examples are 
furnished. 

The final chapter has been expanded to 
include more general discussion of the 
public relations field; and some of the 
difficulties encountered by the counselor 
on public relations are analyzed. 

All in all, the revisions tend to make 
the book even more practical as a ready 
reference guide to the best principles and 
practice in the public relations field by a 
professional counselor who has estab- 
lished his authority through many years 
as Vice President in Charge of Public 
Relations for General Foods Corporation 
and more recently as operator of his own 
independent agency. (You AND Your 
Pustic, by Verne Burnett. Revised edi- 
tion. Harper & Brothers Publishers. 205 
pp. + X—$3.00) 
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PRACTICAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Its Foundations, Divisions, Tools and Practices 


By REX F. HARLOW, President, American Council on Public Relations, and 
MARVIN M. BLACK, Director of Public Relations University of Mississippi 
“, . . This comprehensive, well documented text book on public relatie 
presents more than a general over-view of the field in an organized 
thorough manner. . . . Bibliography, appendix and index are of practical 
value. Experienced workers as well as beginners may follow the safe reason. 
able presentations from definitions to successful conclusions without resort 
to tricks or temporary spotlights. Recommended for general purchase.”— 
Library Journal. $4.00 





HOW TO CREATE AND SELECT WINNING ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pre-evaluation in Advertising 
By RICHARD MANVILLE, Consultant on Advertising. {| 


In response to a phenomenal demand for copies of the twelve conspicuously 
successful articles which Richard Manville first published in Printers’ Ink ind 
1941, we are proud to present this book collection of those illuminating§ 
articles which offer a scientific method for injecting increased selling power 
into advertisements. $1.50 





YOU AND YOUR PUBLIC 
A Guidebook to the New Career—Public Relations 

By VERNE BURNETT, former Vice President, The General Foods Corporation. 
This popular and vivid discussion of tested experience in public relatia 
work is now revised to incorporate further dividends from the author's ri 
and successful experience as a professional practitioner. ’. . . You will he 


a good public, if you follow YOU AND YOUR PUBLIC.”—Pau! Garrett, Vice 
President, General Motors Corp. 1947 Revised Edition $3.00 





TESTED ADVERTISING METHODS 
How To Profit by Removing Guesswork 
By JOHN CAPLES, Vice President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


This popular volume on how to write and utilize action-getting copy is again 
available. The standard working guide in the big advertising agencies 
since its first publication in 1932. “Excellent discussion of appealing to the 
masses.”"—Printers’ Ink. 1947 Revised Edition $3.50 





At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 











